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DISTRIBUTION OF LITERATURE 


Universalists are urged to take advantage of the 
new Universalist literature now appearing. 

Printers’ types were Luther’s missionaries. We 
fan secure scholars and writers. We can finance the 
production through contributions which never fail 
us when we make an appeal, but the one thing we 
eed continually is volunteers to enlist for the dis- 
tribution. Pastors, laymen, young people who want 
#o work for the Universalist Church, can read the 
p imptlets and get them read by others, 


JO-N VAN SCHAICK, JR., MANAGER 
17@ NEWBURY STREET, 
Telephone Lafayette 4485 


BOSTON 


A BOARD THAT ACTS 


“Why don’t we do something about it? 
People would be glad to help.” Thus 
spoke a member of the International 
Church Extension Board. “Will they?” 
answered a doubting Thomas. ‘‘I’ll give 
five dollars,” said another member. Im- 
mediately the other members joined and 
$22.50 was subscribed and is on its way 
to Korea. 

The place—a meeting of the Interna- 
tional Church Extension Board at head- 
quarters on February 20. The occasion—a 
letter from Rev. Ryonki Cho of Korea, 
telling of a plan he has of meeting a great 
opportunity by publishing a quarterly 
magazine. The purpose—to make possible 
the issuing of this magazine for the first 
quarter. 

The Board believes in the work it is 
fostering and gives this tangible evidence 
of its intention to make this project go. 
The Board acts. 

Readers who want to help publish three 
other issues of this liberal magazine in 
Korea and thus encourage Mr. Cho in his 
new venture, can send their contributions 
to the General Convention. 

Reports and letters from our workers in 
Japan and Korea were read for informa- 
tion. The Board hopes to share some of 
these with the readers of the Leader in the 
near future. 


All of these communications indicated . 


that the fine faith and spirit of our workers 
is being maintained in spite of difficult 
problems. New work of an interesting 
character is being developed, centering 
particularly around the Shin Zen Kwan— 
“The House of Friendship’’—recently 
erected on the lot on which the missionaries 
home stands in Tokyo. 

Among the news items was the report of 
the organization of a church for English- 
speaking Japanese, many of them educated 
in England or the United States. Called 
together to form a club for social purposes, 
the young people themselves expressed a 
desire for religious and devotional services. 
These are in charge of Mr. Harry Cary, Jr. 

Work in other centers is being continued 
under the leadership of the same ministers 
who have been serving for many years. 
The Missionaries’ Home still continues 
as an active center. 

Another church has been started in 
Korea at Senung, near the farm pur- 
chased several years ago. 

The Board is faced with the usual prob- 
lem of raising funds for this work. Pre- 
liminary notice is here given that May 17, 
1986, “Gcood-Will Sunday,” will be set as 
the date when a special offering for this 
work will be asked of our people. Infor- 
mational literature is being prepared for 
distribution. More about this later. 

The Board was interested in an editorial 
appearing in a Boston paper on the day 
of the meeting, from which the following is 
quoted: ““The Seventh Day Adventists of 
the Southern New England Conference 


have every right to rejoice at their records. 
for giving. With only about 4,000 mem- 
bers, these churches contributed last year 
more than $88,000 for foreign missionary 
work. This average of $22 a member 
seems huge when contrasted with what 
other Protestant churches are doing.” 
(Universalist churches in Massachusetts. 
alone report over 14,000 members. Their 
gifts for foreign missions? .... at the 
above rate would be $308,000.) The edi- 
torial concludes: ‘‘The intensity of the con- 
victions of the membership is reflected im 
their extensive mission work.” 

Members of the Board present were 
Rev. Frank B. Chatterton, chairman, Mrs. 
E. R. Sampson, Miss Harriet G. Yates, 
and Dr. Roger F. Etz, secretary. 


* * 
FERRY BEACH IN WINTER 
Robert F. Needham 


I wonder what this place is like in winter? 
This question is sometimes heard when 
sun-bathed Ferry Beachers are stretched 
out on the golden sands watching the 
terns as they wheel around in the cloud- 
tufted azure sky, then drop suddenly below 
the waves and come up with a beakful of 
wiggling silver. 

I am able to report that Ferry Beach is. 
quite as enchanting a spot in winter as in 
summer. In company with Mr. and Mrs. 
Paul Grace and their little son Allan 
(their cottage stands next to the Belmont), 
I went down the Saco River valley on a 
beautiful winter afternoon recently. The 
river was frozen over from the Biddeford 
bridge to Camp Ellis, where the swift tidal 
movement rips the ice into jumbled blocks. 
George Bridgman, former director of the 
Association, had shown me a new photo in 
his Biddeford Daily Journal proving that a 
seventy-year-old woman goes in bathing 
daily at Camp Ellis. The river offered 
quite a contrast to that thundery after- 
noon last July when David Snow of Bridge- 
port captained a jolly group of delegates at 
the Religious Education Institute on a 
launch trip along the entire navigable por- 
tion of this stream that is born in the White 
Mountains. 

We found the roads plowed even around 
by the Quillen. Walking gingerly across 
the ice-covered new lawn, Mr. Grace and I 
stepped on to the splendid new veranda. 
The air in the building had an icy chill. 
Making our way through the furniture 
with its ghostly shrouds, we entered the 
office. Here all valuable equipment is. 
locked up in a secondary barrier against 
pilferers. There had been no burglars to 
date. Three winters back someone who 
must have been furnishing a restaurant 
stole $25 worth of kitchen equipment. 

A flashlight kept us from colliding with 
the sections of board-walk piled up in the 
dining-room. Light streaming through a>. 
wall indicated that two parts of the build- 
ing were beginning to fall apart. But 
worse than that, Mr. Sodergren discovered 

(Continued on page 285) 
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ESSENTIAL PRINCIPLES OF THE UNIVERSALIST FAITH 


1. The Universal Fatherhood of God. 
2. The Spiritual Authority and Leadership of His 
Son, Jesus Christ. 


3. The trustworthiness of the Bible as containing a 
revelation from God. 
4, The certainty of just retribution for sins 


5. The final harmony of all souls with God. 


Neither this nor any other precise form of words is required as a condition of fellowship, provided the above principles be professed. 


Summing Up for Loyalty 


HE Universalist Church has just passed through a 
loyalty month which culminated in Loyalty 
Sunday on February 23. 

When we went to find a text for a Loyalty Sunday 
sermon we discovered that the word does not appear 
in any concordance. We do not have the word in the 
King James translation of the Bible. A synonym 
appears often—the word “‘faithfulness.”’ 

“Be thou faithful unto death and I will give thee 
a crown of life,”’ “God is faithful,” ‘the Lord is faith- 
ful,” “This is a faithful saying.” But faithfulness does 
not express all of loyalty. Faithfulness relates more 
to the act. Loyalty relates more to the feeling behind 
the act. Loyalty means a strong or enthusiastic alle- 
giance to a sovereign or to a cause. In loyalty there is 
not only the act, but there is the feeling and conviction 
back of the act. 

The dictionary defines loyalty as being true to 
any person or persons to whom we owe fidelity, as 
husband to wife, lovers to each other, friend to friend, 
servant to employer. ‘The opposite of loyalty is 
treason, perfidy, disloyalty. 

In this sense, the Bible is full of noble examples 
of loyalty, from Genesis to Revelation—from the 
loyalty of Abraham to his call, to the fidelity to death 
commanded and exemplified in the final book of the 
great library. 

We now admit that there was something wrong in 
our own feeling about a loyalty month, and a loyalty 
Sunday, as there has been about our loyalty fellowship. 
All of these things have worked out well, and have 
strengthened the church. Weare not sure what it was 
in them that we did not like. We like the truth back 
of the word loyalty. To us it means standing by and 
seeing it through. We once saw a board of education 
in a great city under heavy fire. The hotter the fire the 
more the members held fast to their conceptiun of 
public service. They were loyal. The memory of that 
loyalty is a precious memory. We not only like, but we 
enthusiastically like, loyalty—not going back on the 
other fellows when several get in a jam together. 

We suspect that our lack of enthusiasm for a 
loyalty Sunday in the beginning lay in the fact that 
half the scoundrels and blatherskites and nuisances in 
American life parade so frequently under the banner 
of loyalty. The super-patriots prate of their own 


loyalty, and accuse all and sundry who do not agree 
with them of disloyalty. 

The vociferous half-baked flock to our state 
houses and use the little politicians to impose their 
own tests of loyalty on great sections of our population 
as far above them in intellect and character as the 
Matterhorn is above a manure pile. 

When we praise loyalty we are bound to ask, 
loyalty to what? 

We doubt if anywhere in the world there can be 
found more conspicuous loyalty than in Communist 
Russia. When the chief says “go” to a member of 
the Communist Party, he goes enthusiastically to the 
end of the earth in order to serve the cause. There is 
much the same loyalty in fascist Italy, in Nazi Ger- 
many, and in militaristic Japan. 

In our Christian churches it sometimes seems 
as if loyalty were in inverse ratio to intelligence. 
The narrower the creed the greater the devotion of the 
members. The fundamentalists sacrifice more than 
the modernists. The Seventh Day Adventists, as 
The Boston Herald pointed out recently in an editorial, 
as represented in the Southern New England Con- 
ference, give $22.00 per head for foreign missions. 
In three other large Protestant bodies the average in 
two is $2.00 per head and in the other $3.00 per head 
for benevolences, which includes foreign missions. 
We do not pursue this subject further, for reasons that 
we fear outsiders may suspect. 

We choose intelligence even if it weakens loyalty, 
but we do not see the necessity of intelligence weaken- 
ing loyalty. There is no more intelligent group in the 
country than the scientists, and the scientists are en- 
thusiastically devoted to their cause. They follow 
truth to the death. 

Sometimes there is a conflict between loyalty to a 
church and loyalty to the cause for which the church 
stands. 

The members choose to build up the machine 
rather than to do the work for which the machine was 
organized. They think that they are loyal when in 
fact. they are disloyal. They reply to this charge that 
they cannot do the work without a tool, and that they 
are attempting simply to sharpen the tool. It is a 
rather nice question sometimes where the true loyalty 
resides. 
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In our Universalist loyalty month, the attempt 
has been made to emphasize religion rather than con- 
tributions, the spiritual life rather than church ma- 
chinery. 

In so far as we have succeeded in this under- 
taking Loyalty Month has been worth while. We be- 
lieve that we have measurably succeeded. 

What Tracy Pullman said at the Boston Minis- 
ters’ Meeting we ought to paste up where we can see it 
every day: “In our loyalty to the Universalist Church 
we must not become false to the implications of Uni- 
versalism.”’ 

* * 


REPORT OF DEATH EXAGGERATED 


HE report of the death of liberalism is exaggerated. 
Liberalism is not dead, not dying, and not 
seriously ill. On the contrary, liberalism in 

religion is growing stronger and, in our judgment, 
eventually will dominate Catholicism as well as 
Protestantism. If this appears to be defiance, let us 
hasten to assure our readers that we do not feel de- 
fiant in the slightest. 

For many years the ideas of the liberal churches 
have been gaining ground in the other churches. In 
all churches, we are becoming better historians. We 
are regaining poise and serenity in the face of facts 
that have upset creeds. We see the sacredness of 
facts. We enjoy the Bible as the work of a great com- 
pany of interesting men. We reverence Jesus as a 
great historic character who emerged in a natural 
way, which really means God’s way. We are growing 
in open-mindedness, in tolerance, in respect for all 
races and religions, and in the unswerving conviction 
that the work of extending brotherhood is the basic 
work of the church. 

Our Father God looms larger to us as the myth of 
the Jesus God recedes. And as liberalism grows lib- 
erals are less and less disturbed by the use of the con- 
cept of the Jesus God, for they see that in the notion 
there may be found often the strength and the undying 
love of the Father God. 

Now all churches and all forms of organized re- 
ligion are faced by secularism, atheism, materialism. 
Our work for brotherhood is thwarted here, hampered 
there, destroyed yonder, by godless dictators, exag- 
gerated nationalists, haters of this race or that, and by 
the class struggles. 

The remedy proposed by some for this situation 
seems to us little short of abandoning our basic ideas. 
They would stop free discussion, they would come 
down hard on opposition, they would adopt the closed 
mind, and, with a Christianity welded together by 
some new kind of pope, wage what they call a really 
effective war on the enemies of religion. 

We have more faith than that in the vitality of 
our ideas. We have more faith in our leader Christ. 
We have more faith in the wisdom and power of Al- 
mighty God. 

They say that the church is disintegrating. Per- 
haps it is, but figures do not show it. In a way we 
welcome disintegration. Anything capable of disin- 
tegrating had better disintegrate quickly. It is no 
blow to us to discover a rotten beam in a barn. The 
quicker we discover it, the quicker we get a good beam 


in its place. The Gideon’s band idea is not played 
out yet. 

To be sure, if the so-called liberal churches be- 
come illiberal, liberalism will find some other channel 
through which to flow. But liberalism is going on. 
The doctrine of the open mind, the continual search 
for truth, the everlasting effort to apply wisely and 
lovingly the truth that we have in human relations, 
faith in a good God who is a perfectly competent 
God, will live, and we who cling to these ideas and 
propagate them and serve them, will live—and in our 
judgment it is the only living that in the long run will 
have any deep satisfaction in it. 
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THE LAYMEN 


OUBTLESS in many of our churches on February 

16, as always when Universalists pay tribute 

to laymen, reference was made to Thomas 

Potter of Good Luck, New Jersey, the layman who 

started our first Universalist preacher in the United 
States, John Murray, on his career. 

Dr. Perkins of Washington on Laymen’s Day 
reached the high point of his sermon in his use of this 
old but effective illustration. 

The Christian Church grew out of the work of 
Jesus of Nazareth, a layman whose life stands in 
sharp contrast with the lives of the priests. 

Christianity was spread by twelve laymen, called 
the twelve apostles. 

The greatest Christian missionary in early times 
was Paul the layman. 

And the Universalist Church, a branch of the 
Christian Church which had its origin in 1770, started 
its existence in the simple faith and devout work of 
the layman, Thomas Potter. 

“Our clergy,’ says Dr. Perkins, “are laymen who 
are leaders and specialists in the work.” All of us are 
priests or none of us are priests. The central teaching 
of our church is that all have direct access to God 
without the mediation of any book, priest or priestly 
class. 
If these things are so, then laymen should feel 
at home in the Universalist Church, under God, their 
church, created by them and sustained by them. 

Laymen in the broad sense means men and women 
—the lay side of the partnership with the leaders 
called ministers. But one sex has been active and 
dominant, and for some years the other sex has been 
on the side lines. Now we find an encouraging mov-- 
ment among the men directed toward a larger repre- 
sentation of men in all church activities. 

If it should turn out to be a movement inspired 
only by a desire to get rid of social radicalism in the 
church, it will be a short lived movement, and it prob- 
ably wili get rid of whole sections of the church as well 
as of the radicalism. 

There is but one thing that can give permanency 
to the participation of men and women alike in the 
worship and work of the church—interest in and 
conviction of the value of he church. We can whip~ 
up loyalty for a while through appealing to a sense of 
duty, but no loyalty can !ong survive boredom. 

In our churches we do not have the advantage 
and the disadvantage of the belief that support of 
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the church means heaven and failure to support it 
means hell, hereafter. Not even the Catholic Church 
can keep this forever. We therefore depend on the 
freshness, vitality, beauty, utility, of our ideas, forms, 
atmosphere and associations. We can win back the 
men and keep the women only by giving them some- 
thing to enrich their lives. We have that something 
in our Universalist faith, and part of it is suggested in 
our very name. Are we competent and self-sacrificing 
enough to make this clear? 
* * 


PLACID LIBERALISM 


HE North Carolina Christian Advocate quotes 
Fosdick as saying that the placid preaching of 
the Fatherhood of God, the brotherhood of man, 

the beautiful moral example of Jesus, and salvation 
through character, is not sufficient for this age, with 
its wickedness and unsolved moral, social and economic 
problems. This virile progressive paper of the South- 
land agrees with Fosdick. Neither Fosdick nor the 
paper renounces the four articles of Unitarian and 
Universalist belief that are quoted. Wherein, then, 
does the inadequacy and failure lie? In our judgment 
it lies in the word “placid.”’ 

The editor says that Fosdick feels the need of 
men like the great prophets, who exalt God, who 
glory in a conscience that is imperial, and who recog- 
nize the necessity of the cross which tells us that world 
redemption can come only through suffering. 

We agree with the North Carolina editor. We 
are quite willing to accept our share of blame for a 
message which is without a sense of urgency. But we 
know that it is unjust to say of liberals in general 
that they do not have a great passion for the salvation 
of the world or that they are unwilling to walk straight 
up to a cross. 


UNION OF THREE JOURNALS 


HREE religious journals have just combined, 
not because they were on the rocks financially, 
but because they thought it a right and wise 

thing to do. The papers are The Reformed Church 
Messenger (1827), Philadelphia, The Christian World 
(1849), Cleveland, and The Evangelical Herald (1902), 
St. Louis. The first two are organs of the Reformed 
Church in the United States, and the third is the 
journal of the Evangelical Synod of North America. 

In June, 1934, the two denominations merged 
on the basis of trust and good will, without waiting 
to adopt a constitution. That was as astounding as it 
was Christlike. The constitution is being worked 
out now. 

On February 6, The Messenger appeared, as suc- 
cessor of the three papers. It is a clean-looking, ably- 
edited religious weekly of twenty-four pages, which on 
special occasions is extended to thirty-two pages. 
Two of the three editors go on with the new paper, 
one retires. Dr. Paul S. Leinbach of The Reformed 
Church Messenger becomes editor-in-chief, Dr. J. H. 
Horstmann of TheHvangelical Herald becomes associate 
editor, and Henry Gekeler of The Christian World 
retires, in a letter full of the noblest spirit of coopera- 
tion. Leinbach directs the project from Philadelphia, 
but the publication offices are in St. Louis. As long 


as Horstmann sits on the job in St. Louis, Leinbach 
might edit successfully from Washington, London or 
Hongkong. Airplanes and telephones smooth out all 
wrinkles. 

The two editors are veterans and fully competent. 
They trust each other, and the thing will go. The 
paper starts out with 20,000 subscribers. The de- 
nomination starts out with some 750,000 members. 
The paper is going after the fifty-odd thousand first, 
and will tackle the even 700,000 later. Dr. Leinbach 
has been president of the Editorial Council of the Re- 
ligious Press for years, and Dr. Horstmann one of 
the most respected members. In a day when religious 
journals are going out of business by the score, these 
consecrated men will win out. 

A noble idealism runs through the project and 
reveals itself in the paper. It is a great thing that 
they have done. 


sk 


CHRISTIAN REFUGEES FROM GERMANY 


EWS fly to the help of Jews anywhere and every- 

ay where in the world. Christians fly less quickly 

and less effectively, often because they know 
nothing about the need. 

There is a committee at work now, with Dr. 8. 
Parkes Cadman as chairman, and offices at 287 Fourth 
Avenue, New York, to raise $400,000 for the relief 
and settlement of 5,000 Christians, mainly Protes- 
tants, compelled to flee from Germany because of a 
percentage of Jewish blood in their veins. Prominent 
Jews and Catholics have accepted membership on the 
committee. Even the smallest contribution will be 
welcomed by Dr. Cadman. The souls of those who 
know about the situation have been wrung by the 
plight of cultured, sensitive people deprived of home, 
country, friends, money, by the savage prejudice of 
racial fanatics. We honor the American athletes who 
refuse to fraternize with the supporters of Hitler. But 
whatever our attitude in that matter, few of us if we 
realized the situation would stand aloof from this 
relief work. And there are a million other Christians 
liable to feel the cruel hand of this dictator. No won- 
der that James G. Macdonald resigned as High Com- 
missioner of the League of Nations in order to open 
our blind eyes and to stir our cold hearts. 

ok ok 


IN A NUTSHELL 
Referring to the virgin birth, the impassioned 
radio orator cried, ““What a sight for men and angels, 
the Creator of the universe on the breasts of a crea- 


ture!’ The speaker intimated that men were attack- 
ing this doctrine with ferocity. Not so. They don’t 
need to. 


Air pilots are retired, says a competent doctor, 
according to their physiological and not their chrono- 
logical age. A good rule, if the pilot is under orders, 
or can be made acquainted with the fact of physio- 
logical age. 


The religious liberal searches untiringly for more 
truth in order that he may use it for human betterment, 
and not simply to look at it. 
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Men Who Met Jesus 


I. John the Baptizer 


Donald B. 


The voice of one crying in the wilderness, Prepare 

ye the way of the Lord. Matthew 3:3. 

will call him the baptizer because that is 
what he did. We cannot think of Jesus 
without realizing the great importance of 
OnE this John in his life. It may well be that, 
without John the Baptizer, there would have been no 
Jesus the Christ. But while most Christians are 
familiar with the details in the life of Jesus, they 
know very little of John except that he baptized Jesus, 
and was “‘the voice of one crying in the wilderness.” 

The Biblical record informs us that he was born 
to a saintly priest, Zacharias, and his wife Elizabeth, 
a few months before the birth of Jesus. Thus he began 
his life with all the advantages of an ancient and 
honored ancestry, and in Hebron, his early home, he 
received the education due a man of the priestly 
family. He was taught the law in its minutest de- 
tails, he was trained in its strict observance—its feasts 
and fasts, its sabbaths, its ten thousand rules on meats 
and drinks, dress, furniture, conversations, washing 
of pots, tables and person. As the son of a priest, 
destined to become a priest, he learned all the details 
of the Temple service, and often went with his parents 
to the Temple, the glittering pinnacles of which he could 
see from Hebron. He beheld the feasts with their 
countless pilgrims, he heard the barefooted Levites at 
break of day singing the psalms to the accompaniment 
of the deep roll of the Temple organ. The newly-built 
Temple in all its splendor of snow-white marble and 
gold kindled his pride and his affectlon. 

His devotion to the Jewish ritual was doubly 
strict because his parents, before his birth, had pledged 
him to become a Nazarite, and by this step he was 
formally appointed to the lofty position of those stern 
men specially devoted to God. A Nazarite was con- 
secrated to God, and was required to abstain from 
wine and intoxicating drinks, even from grapes them- 
selves and raisins. No razor was to come upon his 
head, he was to be holy and to let the locks of the hair 
of his head grow. 

It is not strange that such a young man, trained 
from his infancy to know God and to do His will, 
should have found the world round about him dis- 
tracting; it is not strange that he should have retired 
to a silent place to think about his mission, to wonder 
about his God, the lofty, austere, the merciful, for- 
giving, the God of the noble prophets. He must have 
pondered much over the state of the men of his age. 
It was an age of disillusionment. Under the Roman 
emperor Tiberius, the world politically was peaceful, 
but it was also cynical and corrupt. 

The ancient religions were recognized as myths 
and had no hold over the actions of men. Even the 
religion of his own people had lost its former glory. 
The Temple was a show place erected by Herod for his 
own aggrandizement; its courts had been turned into 
a den of thieves. The nominal spiritual guides of 
the people were deceitful and deadly as vipers. The 
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priests were scorned and mocked for their unworthi- 
ness. In John’s own time, he had seen the sacred 
miter of the high priest changed nine times at the will 
of the perfidious king, Archelaus, or of some heathen 
governor from Rome. Iniquity filled the high places 
of the land. 

And the people themselves were not blameless. 
Their actions were but reflections of the vices of their 
leaders. Is it then any wonder that an earnest soul 
like John, with the earth dark around him, and with 
the light gone from the heavens, feeling that hope 
could come only with national contrition and awakened 
spiritual life, should, in sad bewilderment, withdraw 
himself for a space from mankind? 

The region to which he withdrew was a dreary 
waste of rocky valleys, rifts and gorges sometimes a 
thousand feet in depth, called the “appalling desola- 
tion.” Here he lived for several years apart from men. 
His only food consisted of the locusts which leaped or 
flew on the bare hills, and the honey of the wild bees 
which he found in the clefts of the rocks, his only drink 
the water in the rocky hollows. His hair hung long 
about him, he wore a burnouse of rough, rudely 
woven cloth of camel’s hair bound round his body by 
a leather girdle. 

Here in the silence shattered only by the occa- 
sional and terrible storms, in the loneliness relieved 
only by the presence of wild beasts, he brooded deeply 
upon the sins of his people. If the Messiah had not 
appeared it was because of their own degeneracy; 
God had forsaken them because they had forsaken 
Him. So long as one man in the nation remained un- 
repentant, so long would God turn His face away 
from His people. There was only one fact which 
might counterbalance the wickedness of the land, and 
that was the despair and sorrow which his people felt 
during this time of the deepest depression in the his- 
tory of his nation. Surely such grief might be but the 
darkness before the dawn. It might be the fit time 
for the coming of the Messiah. He found his inspira- 
tion for such hope not in the writings of the law, but 
in the vivid statements of the great prophets who had 
lived before the law. He thought of Elijah, Amos, 
the majestic Isaiah, and later his preaching abounded 
in allusions to those mighty men of God, and his 
words paralleled theirs—the brood of vipers, the 
consuming fire, the threshing floor, were phrases 
borrowed from the prophets of old. 

He saw that the times were ripe for the judgments 
of God. The slavery to Rome had brought nothing 
but misery to the country. Rapacious and unjust 
Roman governors abused their powers. The procura- 
tor, Pontius Pilate, wilfully set himself to flaunt the 
sacred customs. He was harsh and hot-headed, he was 


malevolent and cunning. The people even longed for*~ 


the days of Herod, which, bitter as they were, seemed 
heavenly in contrast to the present. 

If there should be a clarion call to repentance, and 
if there should be genuine repentance, the Messiah 
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surely would not delay his coming. John began to 
realize his mission. He would be the trumpet of God 
calling men to repent, to prepare for the advent of 
the Messiah, and the coming of his Kingdom. 

In the fifteenth year of the reign of Tiberius, the 
twenty-eighth of our ere, he began to proclaim his 
message. He made his first public appearance on the 
lower Jordan at a spot three hours from Jericho and 
eight hours from Jerusalem, and here beside the river 
he began to preach. Soon men, women and children 
came to hear him. His fame spread throughout the 
country and pilgrimages came from afar to visit the 
place of prophecy. 

In the Jewish point of view a prophet was not so 
much a seer as a fearless preacher from whom shone the 
truth as the light from the sun. He was the voice of 
God uttering the rebukes or commands of the AI- 
mighty. John’s preaching did not disappoint his 
hearers in any of these respects. He startled them by 
demanding repentance if they would escape the im- 
‘pending wrath of God. The Messiah and his Kingdom 
were at hand, and with their approach the terrors of 
punishment were rapidly moving upon the wicked. 

John’s voice was like a trumpet. The conscience 
of the masses was aroused. Excitement spread. It 
seemed as if he were Elijah, raised from the dead, he 
who was to be the herald of the Messiah. He spoke 
nothing of Levitical rites, sacrifices, rabbis, but de- 
manded that the Law should be applied directly to 
life, and carried out in action. 

To the crowds who came out to see him, he said: 
“You brood of snakes! Who warned you to flee from 
the wrath that is coming? Then produce fruit that 
will be consistent with your professed repentance! 
Any tree that fails to produce good fruit is going to be 
cut down and thrown into the fire.” The crowds 
would ask him: ‘“Then what ought we to do?” He 
answered: ‘The man who has two shirts must share 
with the man who has none, and the man who has 
food must do the same.”’ Even the tax-collectors, 
those gougers of tribute for Rome, asked what they 
should do, and he answered: “Do not collect any 
more than you are authorized to.’”’ And to the sol- 
diers he said: ‘Do not extort money or make false 
charges against people, but be satisfied with your pay.” 
And to all he said: ‘“The time is now at hand, and the 
reign of heaven is near. Hatred, violence, and injus- 
tice must give way. Tyranny and oppression are 
doomed. All things are summoned to judgment. 
The axe lies at the root of every tree, and every tree 
that does not bear good fruit will be hewn down and 
cast into the fire. Repent and change your minds. 
Turn from your wicked ways, and God will have mercy 
upon you and make you fit citizens of his impending 
kingdom.” ; 

When a deputation from the temple asked him 
who he was—was he Elijah? was he the Messiah? the 
Christ?—he unhesitatingly answered that he was 
neither, that he was a voice in the wilderness, nothing 
more, but after him—and this was the announcement 
which stirred his hearers—was coming one whose 
shoe’s lachet he was unworthy to unloose. The hour 
for his coming was at hand. 

To symbolize the repentance of the penitent, he 
used a new ritual, the ceremony of baptism, of submit- 


ting to the cleansing water of the Jordan so that former 
sins might be washed away and carried by the current 
to the stagnant depths of the Dead Sea. Only he 
who sincerely and publicly confessed his sins was 
baptized. And baptism was not to be regarded as a 
guarantee of entrance into the Kingdom of Heaven. 
John said that he baptized only with water, but he 
who was to come after him would baptize with the 
holy spirit and with fire. He urged all to look for the 
coming of the Messiah; only fidelity to him would 
keep them pure. 

But as the summer waxed and waned, and all the 
land seemed to move toward the Jordan, the Messiah 
delayed his coming. John’s anxiety must have in- 
creased steadily with the closing days of that summer. 
Before many days, that part of the Jordan would be- 
come too shallow for baptizing, and he would have to 
move. 

Then there came a company of pilgrims from 
Nazareth of Galilee to the north. Among them was a 
youth whose noble countenance, whose splendid 
bearing, whose appearance of consecration to the 
heavenly life, caused him to stand forth vividly from 
all the crowds. As John preached, he watched this 
young man, and he felt the earnest gaze of the pilgrim 
upon him, realized how intently he listened, noticed 
his saddened expression at the recital of the sins of 
his generation, his radiant smile when he heard of the 
Kingdom and the Messiah. 

John inquired about the Nazarene at the end of 
the day, and found that his admiration was more than 
justified. Throughout that night, his sleep was filled 
with visions of the youth. In the morning, he was 
convinced that his long-awaited Messiah had appeared. 
And when, during the day, this Joses ben Joseph came 
down into the Jordan to be baptized, John for the first 
time in his ministry was humbled, was hesitant. He 
said, “It were better that I be baptized by you.” 
The young man looked calmly into his eyes and said 
simply, “Surely it is right for us to do everything that 
God requires.” John hesitated no longer, but, as one 
in a dream, baptized Jesus. And in that instant of 
holy communion of soul with soul came to both of them 
a voice as from God, “Surely, this is my beloved son, 
in whom I am well pleased.” This was John’s assur- 
ance, and Jesus’ calling to his mission. 

The great work of John was now over. Like 
Samuel of old he had consecrated the man who was to 
establish the Kingdom. Already his days were num- 
bered; the priests had failed in their plots against him, 
but other and more wicked powers were at work to 
end his career. He moved from place to place, still 
baptizing, but he realized that his influence must be- 
come weaker while that of the Messiah must increase. 
His own disciples remained loyal to him and. were 
jealous of Jesus. They complained to John how the 
new leader moved among men, attended feasts, how 
he did not demand fasting from his followers. But 
John only said: ‘““He must increase, while I must de- 
crease. I rejoice greatly to hear his voice.” John 
had even urged men to become disciples of Jesus. 

Soon after, John was in a dungeon of the gloomy 
and forbidding fortress of Machaerus, a prisoner of 
Herod Antipas, the ruler of the territory. He had 
dared to reprove Herod for his unlawful marriage to 
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Herodias, the wife of his half-brother. There were 
other reasons for imprisoning him, but they were not 
for the people to know. Actually Herod and Pilate 
feared a popular uprising if John were not silenced. 
Herod, however, was superstitious and he feared 
John. And even in prison, John upbraided Herod for 
his wicked alliance with Herodias. But in spite of the 
entreaties of his consort, Herod delayed the execution 
of his sublime prisoner. John was even permitted the 
occasional company of his disciples, who told him 
of Jesus. Although he heard wonderful reports of 
the preaching of Jesus, he was anxious for the coming 
of the Kingdom. He felt, in common with the prophets 
before his time, that the Kingdom would arrive 
suddenly, dramatically, a new and heavenly realm on 
earth. There was still no sign of its coming. It is not 
surprising that in the gloomy depths of the prison he 
was depressed, that he sent two of his disciples to 
Jesus to ask if he were really the Messiah. “Art thou 
the coming one, or must we look for another?” And 
the answer came back, “Go and tell John what ye saw 
and heard, that the blind receive sight, the lame walk, 
the lepers are cleansed, the deaf hear, the dead are 
raised, and the poor have the Gospel preached unto 
them.”’ These words to John were like a fulfillment of 
the prophecies of Isaiah concerning the Messiah, and 
he seems to have been content. He must also have 
heard of Jesus’ statement to the people, “For I say 


unto you, Among those that are born of women there 
is not a greater prophet than John the Baptist.” 
Then followed the startling declaration of the grandeur 
of the Kingdom, ‘But he that is least in the Kingdom 
is greater than he.” If Jesus could be so confident of 
the Kingdom, John was at peace. 

The agencies of John’s death were the cupidity of 
Herod and the hatred of Herodias. At a court feast 
Herod urged Salome, the daughter of Herodias, to 
dance before the guests. This appearance of a woman 
before so great a crowd was in those times a breach of 
decency, but that did not trouble Salome or any of 
Herod’s court. After the voluptuous dance, Herod, 
deep in his cups, was so entranced by the beauty of the 
dancer that he rashly offered her anything she might 
ask, even to the half of his kingdom. Of course he was 
powerless to give away even the humblest village 
without permission from the Emperor, but Herodias 
saw her chance. 

She told her daughter to ask for the head of John 
the Baptist. Herod was stunned by the request, but 
he could not lose face before his guests. So, gallantly 
and magnanimously, Salome was granted her wish. 

The priests at Jerusalem may have rejoiced at 
the death of John. Herod may have been relieved at 
the outcome. Herodias may have been jubilant at 
her revenge. But the spirit of John the Baptizer went 
marching on through the ages. 


The Church’s Job 


Lewis R. Lowry 


Whosoever will save his life shall lose it; and who- 
soever will lose his life for my sake shall find it. Matt. 
IG SPAY. 

Not everyone that saith unto me “Lord, Lord,” 
shall enter into the Kingdom of Heaven, but he that 
doeth the will of my Father. Matt. 7:21. 


DO not suppose there are many people connected 
with the church who are not concerned over 
’ ¢ §) the lack of response it receives from the great 

Be®)} mass of people today. In common with the 
rest of you, I have been somewhat concerned with this 
problem, and I have given it some thought. I am, 
therefore, bringing to you some of the results of my 
meditation. My subject then is ‘The Church’s 
Job,” and I want to think of this is in three ways: 
(1) the condition of the church today; (2) the task 
that confronts it, and (3) what appears to me to be the 
best way of accomplishing that task. 

I was reading a few days ago what purported to 
be the latest statistics of church membership in the 
United States. I have not had an opportunity to check 
these figures, but I have no reason to doubt their 
accuracy, and this author said that the latest religious 
census showed a church affiliation of some fifty-four 
millions. That sounds like a lot of people, but when 
we remember that there are more than 120 million 
people in this country, leaving sixty-six million with- 
out church affiliation—it does not sound so large. 
Nor do these figures tell the whole story. At least 
20 percent, on a conservative estimate, of those who 
profess allegiance, do no more than that. Putting it 
another way, not more than forty-three millions, at 


best, are active in their support of the church. And 
still we do not have the entire story. Of even greater 
significance, at least so it seems to me, is the decline 
of the influence of the church. It is true that when- 
ever the authorities want anything “put across” 
they come to the church for help, but how much 
actual influence does the church wield in governmental 
councils? A great deal of soft soap is regularly dished 
out about our influence, but how much real influence 
do we actually have? 

(a) Practically every religious organization is on 
record as opposed to the prodigious increase in our 
army and navy expenditures—how much effect has 
it had? If our government leads us into a war, will 
the churches be consulted first? Instead, will not the 
government come to us afterwards and expect the 
church to follow and bless its killings, in spite of the 
fact that the whole war system is diametrically op- 
posed to the ideals of Jesus? 

(6) What influence has the church today in 
business councils? No one questions the anomaly 
of millions in want in the midst of plenty; no one 
would profess to label our present acquisitive society, 
where the motivating power is profit instead of use, as 
Christian. The profit motive is the breeder of greed, 
and that is the exact antithesis of the Christian ideal 
of service. Does business attempt to apply Christian 
principles? The poisonous patent drugs, the salacious 
magazines, the liquor traffic, all furnish answer to the © 
question. The motivating power of business is profit, 
and the influence of the church, at least for all prac- 
tical purposes, is almost nil. 
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(c) And individually? Here is where the church 
is supposed to have made its great stand. But how 
many people truly bring their problems to the church 
for advice on the ethics involved? How many em- 
ployers, when threatened with labor trouble, or 
labor leaders, when threatened with trouble with the 
Employers’ Association—how many attempt to look 
at their problems in the light of the ethics of Jesus for 
which the church stands? Isn’t it a fact that the 
church has lost mightily both in numbers and in pres- 
tige? Isn’t it true that the great forces of the world 
do not seek its advice? They do not oppose the 
church—they do worse, they simply ignore it. 

So much for the present condition of the church. 
What is its present job? Formerly there was com- 
plete agreement as to the task of the church. It was 
to save souls from some fiery pit in the hereafter. 
But that plea has lost its potency. With the advance 
of knowledge, fewer and fewer have been willing to 
be scared into a professed belief in Christianity. 
What then does the church consider its present job 
to be? Apparently, the church at the present mo- 
ment feels the most important task before it is to 
save itself. Recognizing that it has lost, both in num- 
bers and prestige, most of its energies appear to be 
turned toward advancing its own interests. Conse- 
quently we hear of all kinds of schemes, contests and 
what-nots to increase church membership, church at- 
tendance and church finances. And yet some nine- 
teen hundred years ago there lived a man whom the 
church professes to reverence who said, ““Whosoever 
will save his life shall lose it, and whosoever will lose 
his life for my sake shall find it.”” I wonder, could he 
have been speaking of the church? Do those words 
apply equally well to institutions as to individuals? 
What think you? 

It seems to me that the job of the church is still 
to save souls—not from any hell in the future, but 
from the hells of the present. When people starve 
amid plenty; when war threatens among Christian 
nations; when preventable disease and accident are 
so prevalent; when the great mass of people are con- 
demned to go through life with the specter of a de- 
pendent old age haunting them—would anyone have 
the temerity to say there are not hells present on 
earth? A few days ago I was talking to a business man 
who is a convert to the Townsend Flan, and he spoke 
of the old people in want today, and said that, in his 
opinion, the people who were working to abolish this 
dependent old age were talking more real religion than 
many of the churches. And isn’t he right? Regard- 
less of what we think of the Townsend Plan, at least 
its advocates are attacking a real hell, not a mythical 
one. 

And that, my friends, is the method for the 
church today if it is to reinstate itself in the confidence 
of the people. If it is going to accomplish its task of 
saving souls today, it must attack real problems—it 
must attempt to quench the fires of the actual burning 
hells that afflict humanity today. If the church has 
lost its influence, it is because it is spending too much 
of its time on inconsequential matters—it is because 
it is expending too much energy attempting to save 
its life instead of daring to lose itself in the service of 
humanity. Its cries of “Lord, Lord,” are meaningless 


as long as it meekly acquiesces in a world governed by 
hatred and greed. They sound hypocritical in the 
extreme to ears that are attuned to the cry of the 
masses for bread—or to the shrieks of the wounded in 
a church-blessed war. ‘Not everyone that saith 
unto me, ‘Lord, Lord,’ but he that doeth the will of 
the Father.” 

And so it seems to me that the church’s job is: 
(1) To cease worrying about its own existence. If it is 
worth saving, God will save it and use it for His ad- 
vantage, providing it is about His business. If it 
isn’t worth saving, no amount of tinkering with drives 
and other “inducements” will avail tosaveit. It must 
trust in the words of its Master, and, instead of seek- 
ing to save its life in a paganized world, it must lose 
its life in the service of humanity—it must make a 
real effort to Christianize business, politics and inter- 
national relations. (2) To accomplish this, the church 
must lose all sense of fear. It must cease to shun 
“controversial” subjects, and recognize that, after 
all, these are the only vital subjects. Those on which 
all are agreed are not vital—and to talk on them is 
simply to pat ourselves on the back and re-enact that 
scene in the synagogue of long ago, where the Pharisee 
said, “I thank thee, Lord, that I am not as other men, 
or even as this publican.” Instead of this, if the 
church is to accomplish its task, it must face, and give 
battle to, the inequalities and injustices of our present 
society—it must test all actions, policies and theories 
in the light of the acid test of the ideals of Jesus. 
(3) And the church must cease its pious muttering of 
“Lord, Lord,’ and actually be about the Father’s 
business. ‘“‘What doth the Lord require of thee but to 
do justly, love mercy and walk humbly with thy 
God?” But “to do justly and love mercy” does not 
mean a mere passivity, it calls for an active hostility 
to all kinds of injustice, cruelty and oppression. 

And when the church really does this—forgets 
itself in the service of humanity, loses all sense of fear 
and truly gets about the Father’s business of building 
the Kingdom of God on earth—then I believe it will 
discover that the words of Jesus are divinely true, and 
that in this losing of its life, this forgetting of itself, 
it will find eternal life and meaning. 

I would close with the words I once heard Dr. 
Frank Adams use in a sermon: “Tf the world ever is to 
become a Christian world, some nation must lead the 
way. If the nation ever is to become a Christian 
nation, some church must lead the way. If the 
church ever is to become a Christian church, some 
individual must lead the way. It may mean martyr- 
dom for the nation, the church or the individuals who 
lead, but the Christian counts not the cost—he follows 
in the way.” 


BEFORE 
Robert Whitaker 

Dear God, it is not death I fear, 
But life I love. 

Life, as I know it now and here; 
The life above, 

However better it may he, 

Can it not wait awhile for me? 
Before . 

Los Gatos, Calif. 
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A Rational Short Cut 


Gertrude Robinson 


have traveled a weary road toward the 
goal of control of child labor in America 
since that first genuine child labor law in 
It rather shocks 
us to read that the hours of work of young children are 
limited in it to ten a day. Rather, we should be 
shocked by the fact that in 1936 it is still legally pos- 
sible in some states for children of unspecified age to 
labor for hire from fifty-one to sixty hours a week. 
In fact, there is no reason at all why we should not 
agree with the statement made by Mayor La Guardia 
of New York City at the Conference of Mayors in 
Washington, November 19, 1935: ‘‘We are still a far 
distance from accomplishing the complete control of 
child labor, and in the meantime we mayors are di- 
rectly face to face with unemployment.” 

Neither is there any reason emerging from 
present day experience why we should not also agree 
with another statement made by Mayor La Guardia, 
concerning the means of control of child labor per- 
manently. Of course there are some minds that will 
go on down the years, dripping stalactite formations, 
but most of us are ready to welcome a rational pro- 
cedure in avoiding repetition of slow progress of the 
past. The Mayor pointed the way to do just that in 
saying: “I want to make a special appeal to every 
one of you to realize that we cannot solve the economic 
problems of the country by local legislation or local 
new policy. Massachusetts and New Jersey and New 
York are helpless if they protect their children from 
being exploited in the mills, and these mills are in- 
vited to other states with the encouragement that 
children of tender years can work eight to ten hours 
in those mills.” 

There is nothing experimental in this rational 
short cut to avoid the winding trails that the ages 
have been following. We have, in fact, just emerged 
from a period of successful application of nation-wide, 
as distinguished from state-wide, regulation of child 
labor. The child labor provisions of the industrial 
codes of the N. R. A. were very generally effective 
in abolishing child labor in the areas they covered. 
However varying our opinions as to the codes them- 
selves, we cannot help being impressed by the success 
with which they brought about within a few months 
results the separate states had been unable to accom- 
plish over nearly a century. 

But we do not place confidence in the efficacy of 
national regulation of child labor solely on the basis 
of this recent experience with the codes. Twice be- 
fore has national regulation of this problem that 
concerns every state been tried out, and twice success- 
fully, even though in each case the approach was from 
a different angle. The child labor laws of 1916 and of 
1919 worked also, and at a minimum of friction with 
industry and at a minimum public expense. 

Why didn’t these laws stay on the statute books? 
For the same reason the codes were abolished, a Su- 
preme Court decision that declared them uncon- 
stitutional. 

That is the reason for the proposal of the Federal 


Child Labor Amendment to make it constitutional 
for Congress to legislate upon child labor as a national 
problem. It is nothing more than an attempt to put 
into the hands of every child a weapon with which to 
protect himself in having a fair start in life. That is 
allit does. Itis up to the states and the homes and the 
schools and the churches to see to it that, with this 
opportunity in his grasp, Young America makes fair 
use of it. 

Of course we are all familiar with the objections 
that have been ‘hurled in broadsides against this 
amendment; we know the charges made, that it would 
take the child from the control of the home and cripple 
the influence of the church over him and interfere 
with the activities of the school. These are all pure 
fabrications of self-interest, money changers lore, and 
as such deserve no serious attention. The soundest 
answer we can make to them is summed up in the 
resolution adopted December 11, 1935, by the Ameri- 
can Farm Bureau Federation at its annual convention: 
““We approve the pending Child Labor Amendment to 
the Federal Constitution and request the State Farm 
Bureau Federations to give it serious and sympathetic 
consideration.” 

Such support as this is sufficient indication that 
there is no time in this onward rushing era of ours to 
stop to consider the futile reactionary reasoning of 
people who are not aware of the political and industrial 
and social differences between today and yesterday, 
even a yesterday not so very distant in time but eons 
in industrial and social transformations. We have to 
legislate for children now, and tomorrow; we have to 
achieve a means to get this legislation through before 
more of our boys and girls are hopelessly involved in 
the industrial juggernaut that the twentieth century 
is creating. 

That is the reason for considering sanely and with- 
out prejudice the Federal Child Labor Amendment. 
Here is the text: 


Section I. The Congress shall have power to limit, 
regulate and prohibit the labor of persons under eight- 
een years of age. 

The power of the several states is unimpaired by 
this article, except that the operation of state laws shall 
be suspended to the extent necessary to give effect to 
legislation enacted by the Congress. 


It concerns, as is plain upon the face of it, one 
aspect only of child welfare, that of protection from 
labor exploitation. It is no law, but an enabling 
amendment designed to make it possible for Congress 
to put through permanent legislation that will protect 
all the children of all the states from labor mischances. 
It was drawn up by constitutional experts with a view 
to permitting the enactment, once the authority of 
the amendment was granted, of a law within the scope 
designated in the wording of the text. For this end 
the words of the two clauses were carefully chosen. 
The term labor is introduced for a definite purpose, ~ 
It has, in the phraseology of labor statutes, a specific 
meaning, that of labor for hire. This very wording. 
you can see, in its concise and yet significant phrasing, 
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gives the lie to the charges of some leap-in-the-dark 
opponents to the amendment, for by no stretch of 
credulous imagination can labor for hire mean any- 
thing but commercialized toil. Children may still 
do chores at home, and learn crafts and trades at 
school, and sing in the church choir. In fact, as has 
already been suggested, the home and the church and 
the school lose no fraction of control over boys and 
girls; on the other hand they gain an enhanced re- 
sponsibility. 

Another phrase in the amendment text that has 
been under fire by those who failed to understand its 
real significance is persons under eighteen years of age. 
In order to make it possible for Congress to enact 
measures to safeguard older boys and girls from the 
risks of dangerous occupations, eighteen was set as 
the age limit of persons to be covered by legislation 
under the amendment. It is not extreme, for we 
know that some states consider such protection neces- 
sary till a person has reached twenty-one. The as- 
sumption, loudly heralded as fact, by amendment 
enemies that legislation under it would automatically 
bar from employment all persons under eighteen was 
just another attempt to blast the chances of ratifica- 
tion through breeding misconception as to what 
might be expected from it. It would be just as pos- 
sible for Congress, if empowered by the amendment, to 
content itself with prohibiting gainful employment 
merely to the age of, let us say, fourteen, as to stretch 
its authority to the upper limit and bar it to eighteen. 
And just as likely to happen. 

This brings us to the necessity of considering the 
type of legislation we might well expect from a Con- 
gress, once it had the right to attack the child labor 
problem under the aegis of the Constitution itself. 
This would be, of course, a matter decided by Congress 
alone, but if and when ratification is accomplished the 
National Child Labor Committee and allied bodies will 
urge upon our highest legislative body the enactment of 
legislation embodying principles substantially similar 
to those to which we are already accustomed through 
the highly successful child labor provisions of most of 
the industrial codes. 

These provisions amounted to the following: 
Children under sixteen were barred from employ- 
ment, except for certain non-manufacturing occupa- 
tions outside school hours. Boys and girls over six- 
teen but under eighteen were barred from hazardous 
occupations, though not from other employment. 

The Federal Child Labor Amendment is no lib- 
erty-stealing, constitution-wrecking, device of radicals. 
It is simply a means to help us find the rational short 
cut through the mazes of social insecurity for children 
that we have traveled in the past and in the com- 
plexities of which we are today even more bewildered. 

Today it stands but two-thirds of the way to 
ratification. Twelve states must join the progressive- 
minded twenty-four that have already gone on record 
as recognizing the national nature of the child labor 
issue. The legislatures of eight states that have not 
yet ratified meet this year of 1936—Kentucky, Louis- 
iana, Massachusetts, Mississippi, New York, Rhode 
Island, South Carolina, Virginia. Unless special 
sessions are called we can see that the children, rudely 
awakened from their brief dream of nation-wide pro- 


tection while the codes lasted, are again at the beck 
and call of the profit-maker for a longer period than 
we like to think. 

That the ery of the exploiter of children is heard 
in the land is no mere sentimental imagination. There 
are reports that indicate a slow but cruelly sure return 
of immature children to the ranks of the laborer. 
Here are two, that might be duplicated in other states 
that have not a functioning sixteen-year employment 
minimum age: 

For the last four months of 1934 in New York City, 
work permits to the number of 1,405 were issued to 
fourteen and fifteen-year-old children, and to the num- 
ber of 8,730 to sixteen-year-old workers. As might be 
expected, during the last four months of 1935 there 
was an increase in the number of work permits issued 
to the fourteen and fifteen-year-old group, an in- 
crease of 3,824, making a total of 5,229. However, in 


' the sixteen-year-old group the unexpected happened 


—that is the unexpected to those who still contend 
that child labor is a negligible incident in social con- 
ditions. That unexpected was a decrease in the num- 
ber of work permits for boys and girls of sixteen, a 
decrease of 326. Just why? Is any reason to be found 
except the old, old one, that children are cheap? 
In this case, cheaper than their job-hungry older 
brothers and sisters. 

If we turn to Providence, Rhode Island, we find 
ready for reading another disquieting report. The 
total number of full-time permits issued to fifteen- 
year-olds (fourteen-year-old children are not eligible) 
for the year 1934 was fifty-two. For the year 1935 
the number was 291, of which 266 were in the seven 
months following the N. R. A. collapse. 

What can we do about this reviving menace? We 
can marshal against it our intelligent convictions in 
favor of ratification of the Federal Child Labor Amend- 
ment. Back in January, 1935, the Federal Council of 
the Churches of Christ in America presented a reso- 
lution before the joint Assembly and Senate of New 
York State. It ran: “Be it resolved: that the Federal 
Council of the Churches of Christ in America re- 
affirm its previous declaration in favor of the abolition 
of child labor, and urge the speedy ratification of the 
national Child Labor Amendment by the states.’ 

Is there any reason why we, too, should not, in 
behalf of the childhood of the United States, affirm and 
reaffirm our faith in the Federal Child Labor Amend- 
ment as a means to abolishing that cruel disgrace, the 


labor exploitation of the nation’s young? 


The states which have ratified the Child Labor 
Amendment are: Arizona, Arkansas, California, Colo- 
rado, Idaho, Illinois, Indiana, Iowa, Maine, Michigan, 
Minnesota, Montana, New Hampshire, New Jersey, 
North Dakota, Ohio, Oklahoma, Oregon, Pennsyl- 
vania, Utah, Washington, West Virginia, Wisconsin, 
Wyoming. 


** * * 


Super-patriotism has some amusing episodes. A corre- 
spondent in the New York Times recently told of two friends, a 
Canadian and his wife, a former English woman, who had just 
received American naturalization papers. As a symbol of the 
privileges conferred a tiny American flag was presented to each, 
and each flag bore upon it the legend, “Made in Japan.”—Ad- 
vance. 
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The New Pantheism-- II 


Charles Hartshorne 


Z|HE new pantheism, unlike both old theism and 
old pantheism, admits that the evil in nature 
implies the imperfection of God if perfection 
means complete freedom from every form of 
evil. Evil in the esthetic sense, i. e., suffering and dis- 
cord, cannot be excluded from the being of God. 
After all, this is not so shocking, since a loving God can 
hardly be conceived as without sympathetic partici- 
pation in our sufferings. The cross is indeed the 
symbol of a suffering deity—a symbol neatly ex- 
plained away in the older theology. But two forms of 
evil which exist in nature need not, according to re- 
vised pantheism, apply to God. These are the evils 
of ignorance and the evils of ethical ill-will; for, un- 
like those of suffering, these evils are not such that the 
evil of the part is also that of the whole. If the part 
suffers, the whole is not without suffering; indeed, if 
the thing known suffers, the knower participates sym- 
pathetically in the suffering, since the full concrete 
knowledge of the feeling of others 7s sympathy. 
God’s love and his knowledge are the same, and both 
imply that he is not a stranger to esthetic evil. But 
if the part wills. evil, the whole does not necessarily do 
so, since the willing or action of the whole is in the 
coordination of that of all the parts, not in these 
separately. And certainly to know moral evil is not 
necessarily to commit it. A man has some awareness 
of the actions of his bodily cells; but what these cells 
do individually the man as a whole does not do, but 
only what these cells do in concert or together. We 
are cells in the body of God; for the most general 
bearing of our collective acts God is responsible, but 
not for our individual choices as such. But, some may 
object, surely the control of God over things is more 
complete than a man’s control over his cells, surely 
his contro] reaches to the individual details of every 
action of the world-parts! Undoubtedly there must 
be a profound difference between the two instances of 
control by a whole over its parts, but upon one thing 
pantheism must insist, and that is that no such con- 
trol can be so complete that the parts have no freedom 
at all. It is impossible that the whole collectively or 
in its unity should have all the power that there is, 
since then the parts distributively would have none, 
and in that case, since power is reality, they would not 
so much as exist, and there would be neither parts nor 
any whole formed of them. The power of God is 
indeed a supreme or maximal case, and it is not even 
indefensible to speak of it as omnipotence, if this means 
“the absolute maximum of power over all things that 
exist, compatible with the fact that these things do 
exist and hence have some minimum of power of their 
own.’ Cmnipotence, in the legitimate sense, means all 
possible power over all things, but it does not mean 
“all the power in the universe as the power of one 
thing.”” For, once more, there would then be no 
other thing, and nothing upon which to exert the 
power. 

Thus the problem of evil is met in part by ad- 
mitting a real division of power between God and 
finite creatures. Division of power clearly implies 


division of responsibility, so that it is nonsense to 
make God, as omnipotent in the sense given, respon- 
sible for all events, and therefore for all evil. If, 
again, it be held that a whole necessarily completely 
dominates its parts, the empirical answer is that the 
whole man in fact does not do so with respect to his 
cells; and the philosophical answer is that since power 
is reality it-cannot be in the nature of wholes com- 
pletely to destroy the reality of their parts by com- 
pletely enslaving them. The contrary doctrine would 
merely make wholes impossible. Thus pantheism 
does not in the least imply the unreality of human 
wills and of human freedom, unless there is a special 
principle that minds, at least, cannot be parts without 
losing their independence, a principle which would 
only mean that minds cannot be parts. But in fact 
they are parts—of nature, of the space-time whole— 
and therefore the special principle is false. But per- 
haps, though minds can be parts, they cannot be parts 
of other minds, so that nature as a whole cannot be a 
mind. This is the crux of the pantheistic question. 
Here the new pantheism makes a new departure. For 
not merely does it deny that the inclusion of minds 
within minds is an inconceivable (or at least a very 
difficult) exception to the usual kind of part-whole 
relation, but it asserts that this inclusion is actually 
the universal rule exemplified in every real whole. 
Thus a man’s cells are sentient organisms, lowly minds, 
and molecules are still lowlier sentient creatures. In 
short, the new pantheism accepts “panpsychism,”’ 
taking advantage of the fact that the long battle be- 
tween idealism and realism in modern philosophy has 
resulted at last in the discrediting of idealisms of the 
non-panpsychic variety, and in the strengthening of 
positivism at the expense of materialistic or dualistic 
realism. Since theology can hardly accept pure posi- 
tivism, this leaves such panpsychic systems as those 
of Peirce, Whitehead, Stern, Montague, etc., as its 
only present resource. And in fact, theology has never 
had logical justification for any other than a pan- 
psychic view. Only this view makes all creatures 
really “images’—in some degree—of the creator. 
And thus the otherwise hopeless problem of the 
creation of matter by spirit is solved, except in so far 
as it is difficult to see how a mind can create a mind 
inferior to itself. But this difficulty, if it is such, is 
inescapable on any theory of creation; whereas tiie 
older theology had in addition the problem of deriving 
from mind what is not mind at all. 

Panpsychism in the same way abolishes the ap- 
parent implication of pantheism that God has a body 
composed of mere or dead matter. His material body 
is simply the minds inferior to him (as a man’s cells to 
the man) collectively dominated by him, but also 
exercising influence upon him. A body is the organiza- 
tion of one’s immediate servants. All things are the 
immediate servants of God, hence all nature is lit- 
erally his body. But servanthood is limited by the 
principle of the division of power, and the action of the 
master is subject to reaction upon the master. This 
removes another paradox in the older theologies of a 
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God upon whose action no counter-action can be 
exerted. 

From the panpsychic definition of body it follows 
that if God were a “disembodied spirit”’ he would have 
no servants whose servitude was a direct relation to 
him—contrary surely to all theology and religion. 
The electron may be a disembodied spirit, since it 
may have no creatures in a position of subordination 
to it, but this is altogether its weakness, not its 
strength. The electron is servant of atoms which are 
servants of molecules which are servants of, ete., but 
the electron is perhaps master of nothing. The “res- 
urrection of the body”’ is the only conceivable resur- 
rection—eranting that the phrase is vague. 

Nowhere is the originality of the new pantheism 
more striking than in its treatment of the problem of 
time. It boldly denies that God is unchanging in any 
but a moral sense. God is completely sympathetic; 
for he knows all things, and knowledge is essentially 
sympathetic. In fact, to say that we are parts of God 
is, on the new view, only shorthand for saying that 
God feels our feelings (the same applies to our relation 
; 0 our cells, except that our intuition of cellular feelings 
is vague and imperfect). Sympathy is the very mean- 
i ng of unification in a truly spiritual philosophy. Now 
the perfect sympathy of God is “without shadow of 
turning” in the sense that it never ceases to be ade- 
quate to all that exists; but as the world acquires new 
content with the happening of new events, the things 
with which God sympathizes, the total contents of his 
sympathetic awareness, are added to and in this sense 
changed. Thus ethically God is forever the same un- 
stinted love, but esthetically he is the ever-changing 
symphony of the world-process. Thus the paradoxes 
of timeless purpose, together with those of non-sensi- 
tive (“impassive’’) love, and of action without reac- 
tion, are done away with once for all. 

Also done away with is the terrible puzzle of free- 
will and foreknowledge. Just as to have supreme 
power over all is not to deprive that over which this 
power is held of any power of its own, so to know com- 
pletely all things must not be taken to mean knowing 
them as having such a character that they cannot be 
themselves—that is, it does not mean knowing them 
as they are not. Now knowledge of the future is 
knowledge of what has the character of futurity. What 
is this character? Analysis of the last fifty years has 
made clear that futurity is a mixture of definiteness 
with indefiniteness. The future is an outline or noth- 
ing. Thus theologians who held to divine knowledge 
of the future in all details were consistent in denying 
that for God the future is really future. But they were 
not so consistent in trying to ascribe purpose to a mind 
in this way timeless. The new doctrine sees no need 
for denying time, and the awareness of futurity as 
such, to God, and denies that it is ignorance not to 
know the details of a future which in fact has no de- 
tails. Of course God is not “surprised’’ in just the 
human sense by what happens, for in so far as he knows 
in advance only an outline of events, he knows that 
this is all that he knows and all that there is to know, 
and consequently entertains no false expectations 
to be disappointed. But he does hope! For he sees 
that some possibilities for the future are better than 
others. Since he shares in all suffering, he hopes for 


joys to take their place, and since the content of his 
esthetic realization is only the totality of nature, he 
hopes for perpetual addition to and increase of the 
richness and harmony of this content. 

It is true that in God the discords of the world are 
given a larger perspective which makes them less 
serious for God than for the finite creatures most 
concerned in them. For to us a discord can be in- 
tolerable, like pain that brings a swoon; and, except as 
creatures may be immortal, they can be destroyed 
permanently by discord; whereas God cannot be over- 
come or destroyed or robbed of his singleness of pur- 
pose by any suffering. In this sense his suffering is 
above the evil which may attach to ours. But it is 
still suffering, which means that he cannot but wish 
its supersession by a happier state. It may also be 
that even God does not wish for the disappearance of 
all suffering, of suffering as such; for it is not clear that 
joy itself could survive this disappearance. But any 
particular suffering is evil, and to be opposed, to make 
room for a higher good than is compatible with its 
existence. This higher good will, no doubt, bring its 
own evil, as culture brings new mental pains when 
physical ones are largely overcome. 

Ts the God of the new pantheism personal? In 
answer we point to the following features: God is pur- 
posive in the temporal or genuine sense; he has a body; 
he loves and suffers with his beloved; he hopes; he 
hates evil. If this is not to be a person, then what is? 
And what theology ever did, in that case, conceive 
God as personal? 

But is God the creator of nature? How can he 
have created that which he is? The answer is that 
just as he is personal in the very sense in which men 
know themselves to be, so is he creative in the only 
sense in which creation is given any meaning by our 
experience. To create is to mold the course of events 
into correspondence with an idea. Men thus literally 
create each other when they mold each other’s charac- 
ters by education and friendship. And they also 
create the new cells continually forming in their 
bodies partly under the dominance of their purposes. 
But human creation is always blended with so much 
other creative action that it can easily be overlooked 
or denied. God’s molding of the world-process is 
maximally powerful, though on such a scale that we 
can only see it dimly. And it is quite to be admitted 
that in creating nature he is creating himself. So do 
we create our own characters and bodies, though not 
in the same maximal degree. But the self-created God 
is the changing or “consequent” aspect of God, the 
ever-changing unity of nature in the focus of divine 
love. And this consequent nature of God is also 
created by men and the other finite creatures, as well 
as self-created. For, once more, supreme creativity 
is not a monopoly, but permits and demands a division 
of creative power. The only monopoly is upon the 
infinite or supreme degree of power. Thus only God 
has “created all things” in that only he has been the 
supreme force in all stages of each thing’s genesis 
throughout the infinite past. 

Is there, the reader may be asking, any reason for 
believing that nature as a whole has the personal 
character we have been speaking of? The answer, so 
far as there is space to indicate it here, is that person- 
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ality is the only principle of wholeness, of integration 
on a complex level such as the universe must involve, 
of which we have any experience. Science investigates 
the “laws” of nature, that is, the particular patterns 
in which the general orderliness of nature exhibits itself, 
but upon the fact of orderliness itself it throws no 
light whatever. If you ask a scientist how he knows 
that nature will in future act as she has in the past, he 
will, if he has studied logic carefully, admit that as 
scientist he does not know it at all, but simply believes 
it. He believes in the intellectual reliability of nature, 
or that she has habits, ways of acting in which she can 
be counted on to persist. But he has no proof for 
this. He cannot prove it on the ground that she has 
persisted in these ways.so long as we have studied 
her, for this known persistence is all in the past, and 
the question is precisely whether the future is to be 
like the past. Besides, it is only by trusting in the 
laws of nature that we can know much even about 
the past, including the past of science. The simple 
truth is that the scientist believes in a kind of unity or 
integrity of nature which he does not analyze. What 
could this unity be? If nature as a whole is a person 
of a supreme kind, then of course she will have certain 
ways of acting, for in such ways does personality 
express itself. Order in acting and personality are 
two aspects of the same idea. Thus the implication 
of the word law, namely that there must be a law- 
giver, still holds. It is not escaped by saying that 
natural laws are merely descriptions. They are not 
merely descriptions, for they are prescriptions, since 
they refer to the future. Even as applied to the past 
they are more than descriptions. If I say, had I 
dropped the pencil it would have fallen to the floor, 
I do not describe any real event, but I do state the law 
or prescription to which events conform. 

It is not merely by reference to the orderliness of 
nature that its personal character can be proved. 
But this one aspect of the argument must suffice here. 
The general principle of the argument may, however, 


The Bible 


T is easy to make a case against the Bible. We 
may say that it is a Semitic literature; its 
language, its figures, its background are dif- 
ferent from ours. It is related to a religious 

system of priests, sacrifices, festivals, rituals, that are 
utterly remote from anything in modern life. Its 
moral problems are those of another age, and, indeed, 
its solution of those problems is not always in ac- 
cordance with our modern conceptions of right. It 
is a book of miracles. In the Bible God is always in 
the marvelous. The problems of life are there solved 
by divine intervention. Moreover, it isan adult book, 
written throughout for adults. 

Yet it is a human book. We open its pages and 
read of those conditions, so alien sometimes to our 
modern interest, and then, of a sudden, we come upon 
tales that stir our hearts, for they speak to our elemen- 
tal needs—needs that have not changed with the cen- 
turies. We come upon words that express our deepest 
feelings—those elemental feelings of faith, truth, 
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be stated. When the atheist says that there need be 
no God to create the world since nature is self-suf- 
ficient and eternal, he neglects to follow his line of 
thought to its logical consequences by analyzing what 
the features of nature are by virtue of which she is self- 
explanatory and everlasting. For certainly much in 
nature is not eternal or self-intelligible. Now when 
the atheist identifies traits of nature which he can 
give any good reason for regarding as eternal he will 
find that these traits, taken together, describe a divine 
personality as the principle of wholeness in nature. 
Of course atheism used to think of atoms as eternal 
(today it would be electrons). But no shred of evi- 
dence for their eternity is available or even concelv- 
able. And certainly they are as far as possible from 
explaining themselves, since they cannot even explain 
the laws by which their action is bound, not to mention 
explaining the emergence of life and mind in the world. 
In sum, if there is no creator apart from nature there 
must assuredly be creativity within nature, and if 
there is no orderer of nature outside it, then nature 
must be self-ordered—and so on with all the old at- 
tributes of God. These attributes were posited be- 
cause they were required for an intelligible universe, 
and if an external deity is rejected, then the attributes 
must be transferred to the universe itself. Atheism is 
that position which declares that the world as a whole 
must forever be completely unintelligible to us. It 
is also, and this is more evidently serious, that position 
which declares that there is no ultimate standard of 
value by which life can be ordered. The contemporary 
chaos illustrates the dangers of such an admission. 
Without God men resort to pseudo-gods, such as ab- 
solute state, absolute class, absolute individualism. 
Only with God can the relativity of all these things 
be set in a clear light, illuminated in fact by all our 
knowledge of that nature(including the history of man, 
of human nature) which is the body of God, as well as 
by whatever direct intuitions, or revelations, of the 
divine unity may be granted to us. 


in Religious Education 
Theodore Gerald Soares 


hope, love, that do not change with the centuries. 
And these points of contact are not only for adults. 
Much of the Bible belongs to a very simple stage of 
religious development, not far removed from that of 
childhood. 

With all sympathy for the demand of modernity 
and for immediate attack upon the actual problems 
of children, it ought to be recognized that no one can 
live merely in the present. We have expected this 
month that young hearts will have been stirred by 
the stories of Washington and Lincoln, and yet how 
far away from our time are the problems which they 
faced. A minister was seeking to enforce a point by 
reference to the religious experience of Gladstone, when 
a young college student objected that such old fash- 
ioned examples have no meaning today. If one would 
really be modern he would almost have to confine 
himself to the newspaper. 

It is no small part of education to realize that we 
are in a historical process. We have come out of a 
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past, we are the possessors of a heritage which we must 
critically appraise, we are going into a future with the 
revalued past in our hands. If that seems too great an 
abstraction for boys and girls, what else is meant by 
their experience of being children in a home where the 
mores of the parents are to be reinterpreted in the 
light of the changing present and are to be revalued 
for the life which the youth are making for them- 
selves? I am working with students who are subject 
to an examination system which is a heritage in 
education. There is much difference of opinion as 
to its value. One thing that is clear to them is the 


undesirability of monitorial surveillance; so they. 


have developed an honor system. This with its 
appropriate sanctions they pass on to the freshmen 
who come in to be their successors. This is essen- 
tially a historical process, and it is fundamental in 
education. 

We must know then whence we came. And of 
course the springs of our religion are in the Bible. 
There have been many other sources, which must not 
be neglected, but the Bible must have its place. The 
very process of critical revaluation is itself funda- 
mentally educational. A sympathetic yet critical 
understanding of this great source of our religion 
should help our young people to know what religion 
means. 

Let us look at the subject in more detail. Before 
we make any attempt to define God, let us see what 
the men of our religious tradition have found God to 
be in their experience. What did God mean to 
Abraham, to the tricky Jacob and the mystic Israel, 
to Moses, the Washington of his people, to the proph- 
ets, to the apostles, to Jesus? I am not suggesting 
a study in comparative theology for boys and girls, 
but an attempt to see how men lived their human lives 
with the sense of God. When the psalmist wrote 
“The Lord is my shepherd,” he was not preparing 
a lyric for a hymn book, he was not saying something 
to be put in a Bible, he was expressing an experience 
of his own soul, he was describing a value that was 
real to him. It evokes some response in us. It may 
be repulsion, it may be acquiescence, it may be a wist- 
ful longing. Whatever it is, a central element of re- 
ligious faith has been expressed and our reaction to 
it is a significant educational step. 

When Jesus speaks of his Father he is not offering 
a contribution to theology, but is expressing his own 
consciousness of the supreme religious reality. Let a 
class of young people or adults make a study of all 
Jesus’ sayings about God, and then ask themselves 
whether such an interpretation of life has any meaning 
tothem. Weare the children of the faith in God which 
prophets, psalmists, apostles, so richly realized; we are 
the followers of Jesus, who seems to have known God 
with an intimacy that few have attained; surely we 
must evaluate these first-hand experiences. __ 

I hope it is clear that I am not suggesting that 
we shall define God according to some method which 
may be found in the Bible. We do not accept any 
external authority. But these men were religious in 
the most vital and all-controlling manner. We must 
use their achievement in our own educational process. 

Another element of religious experience most 
vividly portrayed in the Bible is the passion for social 
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righteousness. Perhaps it might be said that we have 
modern material enough. Why not discuss the New 
Deal, the A. A. A., the Social Security Acts, the Con- 
stitution of the United States? We ought to discuss 
those very acute matters, if we can do so without dis- 
rupting the church. But there is also an advantage in 
securing perspective. The prophets of Israel came to 
the conclusion that taking interest on loans was the 
root of social injustice. An interesting study is to be 
had in tracing the development of this idea. High- 
school students are quite competent to follow the 
social process which took place; the change from the 
communal life of the desert to the individualism of 
agriculture, the success of one farmer and the failure 
of another, mortgages, foreclosures, and the enslave- 
ment of the children of the unsuccessful, the attempted 
prohibition of interest, and the failure to enforce the 
law. All the elements of the economic problem are 
there, but they are in Palestine, they can be studied 
objectively, they can reveal to us that we are facing 
age-long questions, which perhaps call for a religious at- 
titude that we have not thought was essential. 

I cannot imagine anyone seriously examining the 
economic life of Israel without being compelled to face 
some of the most crucial questions of our modern 
civilization. Curiously enough, we often find our- 
selves on one side of a question when it belongs to the 
past and on the other side when it meets us in the 
present. A value of historical study is to learn the 
identification of motive, that is, to see how our own 
interests and desires would have operated in a past 
situation. 

As indicated above, one of the difficulties in the 
study of the Bible is the constant presence of miracle. 
The problems of life were solved by divine inter- 
vention. Is this not misleading to our young people 
today? It may afford an interesting and effective 
introduction to one of the most fundamental problems 
of modern religion: is there any cosmic significance in 
human righteousness? Put very simply, in child 
language: is there any divine help when you want 
to do right? 

A very healthy and interesting exercise for a 
high-school class would be to read through the book 
of Judges—-very readable with its Homeric tales of 
the valiant—and ask the question, what did the writer 
think about God’s relation to men? Let me pause to 
suggest that we ought to have more large-scale reading 
of the Bible and less textual exegesis. The writer of 
Judges clearly believed that Israel always had pros- 
perity when they were loyal to, Jehovah and ad- 
versity when they were disobedient. Read Samuel 
and Kings in the same way—just rapid reading to get 
the religious philosophy. Then read some selected 
passages from Deuteronomy which have the same 
theory of life. Let the students consider whether 
this view is so primitive, so naive, that it has no 
validity whatever. That is, there is no power, not 
ourselves, that makes for righteousness. There is no 
“God within the shadow, keeping watch above his 
own.” There is no Providence. But perhaps the 
young people in their criticism of the older viewpoint 
may feel that this complete swing to a non-moral 
universe has gone too far. Were those prophets con- 
scious of a power of righteousness, which they inter- 
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ready for the dramatic treatment of the problem in 
Job. As they see that the simple faith of the prophets 
has become the hard dogmatism of the friends of Job, 
while Job’s own faith, shaken by the controversy, 
becomes vital again in the vision of God, they may 
learn something cf the spirit in which to approach 
these profound mysteries of religion. 

The chief value of the Bible must always be its 
presentation of the personality of Jesus. The stereo- 
typed study of the life of Jesus and of his teaching is 
not very satisfactory. We can gain a hint from the 
latest methods of critical research. Chronological 
study of a great character is often the least interesting 
and significant method. It is held by many scholars 
that the first part of the gospels to take definite form 
was the story of the last week. Let a class read 
through that story—again large-scale reading, not 
minute analysis—asking this question: what did the 
men who believed that story think of Jesus? What 
impression had his personality made upon them that 
it should take form in this dramatic narrative? Young 
students cannot give answers in terms of intimate 
knowledge of the Palestinian background, but they can 
appreciate what the quality of Jesus meant to those 
who knew him. 

Similarly, instead of studying the Sermon on the 
Mount with a detailed attempt to understand each 
statement, let a class recognize that this collection of 
the sayings of Jesus developed as an organic whole. 
Then the problems to be faced are: what type of life 
is advocated in these sayings? did Jesus so live himself? 
did his followers attempt to form a society on that 
basis? is anyone so living today? what elements of that 
philosophy of life can we exemplify? 

At every Christmas time we should read the In- 
fancy narratives, asking: what did Jesus mean to the 
disciples who expressed their sense of his value in these 


charming legends? And indeed what is the place of 
legend, myth, symbol, in the expression of religious 
experience? 

We have all been challenged by L. P. Jacks’s 
reference to “the lost radiance of the Christian 
Church.”” The New Testament throbs with the sense 
of power. The little Christian communities soon to be 
found in all the cities of the empire were seeking to 
realize on earth that citizenship that was in heaven. 
They had an exuberant sense of possessing a gospel. 
From any point of view the story of the sweep of the 
new faith from Jerusalem to Rome is one of the great 
dramatic movements of history. Why did they do it? 
How did they do it? If our only reaction to that story 
is the satisfaction that we do not believe anything 
strongly enough to care to share it with anybody else, 
perhaps we need to read the New Testament again. 
In these days of teachers’ oaths, of forcible saluting 
of the flag, of regimentation of political thinking, of 
the attempt to set up a social and economic orthodoxy 
enforced by an Inquisition, our young people ought to 
learn again the struggle for spiritual liberty which 
Paul waged in the early church. 

The Bible is undoubtedly the most difficult ma- 
terial that we use in religious education. It requires 
more competent teaching. In the absence of teachers 
who have been trained in the modern interpretation it 
would probably be wiser to use other material. 

There is much still to be done to make the Bible 
more accessible to younger students. Goodspeed’s 
“Short Bible’ is a step in that direction. The Book 
of Job is difficult to read in its present form. If the 
story of the book were told in modern language, with 
selections of the noblest passages, it would be quite 
within the compass of high-school students. The same 
thing should be done for the letters of Paul. Weshould 
have no hesitation in editing the Bible with omission 
of all parts irrelevant to our purpose. It was freely 
done before it was canonized; we may feel free to 
continue the process. 


The Music Under the Noise’ 


Anne Bray 


mlO W adequately does my title express our world 
3} today! The noise first, before all else, seems 
to have become our motto, so easily does it 
fit into our shallow lives—lives as shallow 
commonplace things in nature which become 
mixed up with the higher, more divine principles of 
living—and even the sweetness of music cannot bring 
us to understanding and serenity. ° 
In the words of Anne Shannon Munroe, ‘“What 
we need in life is distance... . perspective.” 
Seeing ahead, viewing life in its fuller and more sacred 
lessons. Living with reality rather than with the 
more common waywerd discussions that sometimes 
seem to disturb us. Learning frcm little children the 
sweet pathos of an upright living, the kindness that 
they elways pessess in the fullest measure of sincerity. 
Not the noise, my friends, but the sweet music 


*A sermon delivered in the Universalist church in Essex, 
Mass., on Young People’s Sunday. 


so filled with the life and living that the good book 
teaches us, coming from the Father and the Christ. 

And yet, as each day begins anew, we cast our- 
selves into the dull routine of misunderstanding and 
continue to grind away. We seem to be content to 
go on this way, to work out our daily living without 
the spiritual sources that so tend to sweeten the little 
bitternesses of life. 

If we go on living as we do, day by day, year 
after year, content with the lot we share, I wonder 
how many of us will ever hear the music under the 
noise. Surely God did not intend that some should 
hear the music and the others become morbid and dull 
from the lack of it. 

_ We all have lives to live. It is the one thing in 
life that God gives alone to us. I, to myself, and you, 
to yourself. 
our own individual work? If we believe in the finer 
life, and day by day choose our work with the greatest 
care, I wonder if this is the beginning of the music. 


Is there anyone who can turn us from ~: 
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‘is the essence of prayer. 
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Have you ever paused at the end of a particularly 
long day and shut your eyes for a moment? And in 
that moment, have you ever wondered where the sun 
came from at the dawning of a new day, and where it 
went to at the dusk? If you have done this, then there 
was something that you were feeling, you were wearied 
with the noise of the day, and in that moment you heard 
the music, though perhaps you did not call it that. 

This may all seem very strange to you, and yet 
it invites you to see with me, as I see it, the music 
under the noise. 

You ask what is the noise. Then you will ask 
what is the music. But first, I will tell you the noise. 
It is the life that you are living every day, empty and 
shallow, because you have left out something of the 
utmost importance, the music! The music that speaks 
of God, His works, His calls to prayer and worship, and 
the finer things, the more sacred things, of life. 

There is one way to truly hear and see and feel 
the music of God—prayer. How blissfully relieving 
Like a line from that old 
familiar hymn, ‘‘And oft to his footstool in prayer | 
may go.” How many of us ever really commune with 
God, kneeling by the side of our beds each night, and 
there in the darkness, quiet and alone, pouring forth 
our souls’ disorders to a patient God, who never turns 
a deaf ear unto any one of us? This is the most 
sacred way to get away from the noise and hear only 
the music for awhile. There is something sacred 
about the word prayer even, that presents life in a 
different aspect. 

A few of us possess a mystic silence—so few of us! 
And each day adds to that mystery deepening within 
that sacred sanctum, the soul, a silence so great that 
out of it is born a great faith. 

Faith is the answer to that blessed contentment 
that so few of us find in our lives. The contentment 
that leads toward the music of God. The contentment 
that can breathe a word of blessing upon the man 
who wears a ragged jacket, and can smile and laugh 
with him as if he wore the cloak of a distinguished 
gentleman upon his shoulders. Beneath that ragged 
jacket, more times than one, there is a soul uplifted, 
reflecting in the faith of God. If you can feel the 
same, then your faith is even greater than you could 
have hoped, and to you belongs the music of God, 
forever to cherish within your heart. 


“Tet people say whate’er they may of broadcloth, and 

who may wear it, 

It’s not the coat that makes the man but the deeds 
through life that bear it, 

And when we’re laid beneath the sod with a thousand 
years to back it, 

Who can tell which were the bones that wore the 
ragged jacket?” 


My friends, which will you choose, if there be a 
choice? First, the noise, with its ugly sinister atiuos- 
phere, rough and shaky. Vibrant with man-power, 
hilarious with the shouting of makeshift ideas. Speed, 
with its uncertain outcome and mimicry of mockery 
assailing everyone and everything. Noise, with its 
empty wailing sacrifices piled high before the altars of 
an empty world, fast losing sight of the church and its 
influences because of doubt. And why must this 
doubt come upon us? 


Because our souls are weary with wondering what 
to believe, when to believe, and why we should. And 
when we have lost faith in God, in the church, how can 
we ever hope to hear the sweet music of God? Deep 
within our souls, there is a still smal]l voice calling to 
us, no matter how much we may try to smother it in 
a world gone mad with democracy. And here I say 
to you, politics is one of the greatest noises. For so 
great is the noise there that the music of God is almost 
smothered, has almost vanished. And the still smal] 
voice goes on calling, though some here may never 
hear it. 

And second, I bring to you, reverently, trium- 
phantly, the music so vibrant with the power of the 
sublime that it radiates through all the earth. In 
the rocks, the trees, the skies, the seas, and in every 
living thing that breathes. The music of God, the 
sweet solemnity that that old hymn brings out—‘“‘For 
he walks with me and he talks with me, and he tells me 
I am his own, and the joys we share as we tarry there 
none other will ever know.”’ None other will ever 
know until the sweet spirit of the Christ has become a 
great factor and feature of our lives. Then, we too 
may walk in the garden with God. 

How can any one of us ever hope to live with God, 
until we allow Him to creep into our every-day living 
and become a part of our seemingly empty lives? Once 
a part of us, the still small voice becomes a magnetic 
power, transforming our every woe into a thing of 
immeasurable understanding. And the music is so 
complete that it enlivens our every moment and gives 
way to nothing save peace and contentment. 

To the young people I would add, listen carefully 
to the music of God; be inspired by the teachings of 
His great disciple, the Christ. Learn to do everything 
well. Be inspired by great men who invoke God into 
their every-day living, and most of all cultivate the 
sweetness of the child, live with him and learn from 
him, for unto him God has breathed the sweetest 
music—simplicity. 

My friends, I have not pictured to you a world 
without sorrow, pain or tragedy, neither have I pic- 
tured it as a place of heavenly bliss, unmarred by 
folly or ill-doing, because we are human, and as such, 
we are not perfect, any one of us. All that I have 
asked is that you find a place for the music under the 
noise, and put to use its teachings. fnrich your 
lives with the happiness that comes from the practicing 
of goodness. Breathe deeply of the beauty of nature 
and bring into full bloom your duty of work. For 
work is a duty, a duty that we owe ourselves and 
others, to give the most from it. Work is the source 
of existence, for without it we would become stagnant 
and dormant. 

In conclusion, shall we change our motto? Thus: 
“The music first, the noise after.’’ For in the beauty of 
the music of God we can understand the noise that 
seems to have become so great a part of our lives. 
And though we have to exist with it, we shall overcome 
its influence by making the church and the music of 
God the greatest influences in our lives. 


“To think with each morn mayhap some word will 
come today, 
Yet bearing disappointment with a smile at each delay, 
That, friends, is — hope. 
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“To trust through evil days, forgiving all that may have 


passed, 

To hope, to trust, to know that strength will come at 
last, 

That, friends, is — love.” 


x * 


A PRAYER FOR YOUNG PEOPLE’S DAY 


Our Father, in this quiet hour, we pause to meditate on 
Thy infinite wisdom, revealed to us in the world of nature about 
us. Though we are but a small part of the majestic whole, 
yet may we keep in mind the potentialities of our personalities. 
That each day, in our dealings with our fellowmen, we consciously 
or unconsciously do good or evil. In life’s short experiences 
it is within our power to aid or to hinder, to be generous or 
selfish, to serve or to be idle, to give happiness or cause sorrow. 

May the beauty of the world about us be a never-ending 
source of stimulation to live our lives in accordance with such 
beauty. 

We thank Thee for the generous blessing granted us and we 
ask Thy help to guide us ever in Thy way. 

Dorothy Fitz. 

St. Petersburg, Florida. 


* * * 


DEATH VALLEY 
Loyall Chapin McLaughlin 


Last March during my vacation, my wife and I explored 
Death Valley in southern California, from one end to the other. 
The peculiarity of the name first excited my curiosity years ago, 
and in time I learned the story of the immigrants who, seeking 
a more direct route to the gold fields of California, braved the 
rough ground, the inferno of heat and the terrors of thirst to 
cross it. The trail the immigrants made across the valley was 
marked by abandoned equipment and bleaching bones, so that, 
when reaching the summit of the mountains on the west, they 
paused and gazing back over the scene of their greatest hardships 
and, embittered by the toll exacted in crossing, they exclaimed, 
“Good-by, Death Valley.’”’ And so the name remains to this day. 

In time other stories came to me of prospectors venturing 
into the valley and the surrounding mountains in search of gold, 
of reward in a few cases, of disappointment in most cases, and of 
thirst, insanity, and starvation in a great many cases. That the 
early history was sinister is evidenced by such names as Skull 
Mountains, Skeleton Hills, Funeral Mountains, and Specter 
Range. So while the name intrigued, and the history interested, 
now that I have been there, the spell of this strangely beautiful, 
yet weird spot will always be another image that will never 
fade from memory. 

Death Valley will never outrank the major wonders of this 
country. It has not the interest of the Yellowstone, nor the 
beauty of Yosemite, nor the grandeur of the Grand Canyon, nor 
the colors of Bryce or Zion Canyons. It is and always will be of 
secondary importance, different from all the others, with an in- 
dividuality of its own, yet well worth the time and bad roads over 
which one has to travel to get there. In 1938 this was created a 
National Monument by Presidential proclamation. The extreme 
heat of 134 degrees Fahrenheit in summer necessarily makes this 
accessible in the winter months only. Hence our trip in the 
month of March. 

We entered the valley from the west just as the sun, with 
the last rays of light, was bringing out the contrasting colors of 
the mountains in the east, and painting the overhanging clouds 
a vivid crimson. It was glorious while it lasted, but was im- 
mediately followed with a Stygian darkness which gave one a 
feeling of loneliness. After reaching our stopping place for the 
night, the moon came out, casting great shadows across the 
valley, creating illusions to the untrained eye and causing a spirit 
of mystery to be about it all. 

In the morning we saw the valley for the first time. Here 
one does not have to know much about geology to see the action 
of nature in the building of this valley. In one section there is a 


crater with an ample amount of pumice surrounding, thus re- 
vealing that perhaps only a few centuries ago there was the ac- 
tivity of creation going on here. High up on the mountains 
there can be seen strata after strata of different rock, all in an 
upright or vertical position (rather than horizontal), thus reveal- 
ing the tremendous pressure from within the earth which brought 
this about. At the base of all the mountains encircling the valley 
there is a vast deposit of debris which tapers off very gradually 
towards the center of the valley, which is indicative of the action 
of water or waves unceasingly beating against the cliffs and de- 
positing the loosened material in a gradual decline away from the 
shore. That this valley was once filled with water is further 
proved by the discovery of the fossil remains of marine life. Ali 
the valley is below the level of the sea today. From this depth a 
well has been driven one thousand feet, and even then only salt 
has been encountered, thus indicating that this was the deepest 
part of some prehistoric sea. 

From Dante’s View at an elevation of approximately 5,600 
feet, one can look down to Bad Water, three hundred feet below 
sea level, and then without moving a step can raise his eyes to 
the summit of Mount Whitney at an elevation of 14,500 feet 
above sea level. In other words, one can look at the lowest point 
to the highest point in the United States with one sweep of 
vision. From this point also one can obtain practically a full 
view of the valley, with the Amargosa River winding and twisting 
until it is finally absorbed in the sand and the salt. Of interest 
also is sixty square miles of sand dunes, ever changing their form 
through the action of the wind; forty square miles of blister- 
ing salt beds, shimmering and glistening in the rays of a noonday 
sun; and a typical oasis with palms and fruits and flowers, yet all 
surrounded by a desert. Drinking water may be obtained near 
the mouth of Furnace Creek at the north end of Funeral Range. 

En route out of the valley we passed by the site of Bull Frog, 
Nevada, and through Rhyolite. These were both great mining 
towns about thirty-some years ago. Rhyolite has been described 
as ‘“‘the most ghostly of all the ghost cities of the West.” Built 
about 1905, it soon had a population of several thousand and 
produced between three and four million dollars in gold. The 
depot is now one of the only two buildings standing and occupied. 
The railroad has long since been torn up. The walls of several 
sizable buildings are still standing, grim reminders of the past. 
It is hard to believe or understand how any town of such size 
could fall into ruins and almost disappear in so short a time. 

It turned cool and cloudy while we were in the valley, so per- 
haps we missed some of the features which make it both famous 
and dreaded. However, I have been in the desert of the South- 
west enough to envision the calm of approaching twilight, the 
refreshing diminution of temperature, the film of purple coming 
over the distant mountains, and the flaming sun sinking beyond 
the horizon in the west, to appreciate fully what these are in 
Death Valley. From all that I hear, this place has all of these 
charms and more. This weird valley is going to lure many there 
in the years to come, who, like me, cannot resist the fascinating 
spell America’s wonder places exert. Death Valley, like some 
Lorelei, chants its song for you to “Come.” 

* * * 
A VETERAN MAINE UNIVERSALIST 
Louise Hall Littlefield 


“T love to work,” says Edward C. O’Brion of Portland, who 
is eighty-five years old; and his love of work has indeed been the 
keynote of a well-rounded life abounding in interesting incidents, 
which links in its course tales of the Indians by a grandmother 
with personal knowledge of Indian warfare, childhood residence 
in Baltimore when it was the third largest city in the United 
States, a boyhood spent on a flourishing Gray, Maine, farm in 
the late 50’s, the great fire of Portland in 1866, the visit of King 
Edward VII to this country when Prince of Wales, and an ex- 
perience of sports, business, church work, with even an excursion 
into politics, which extends from the later 60’s to the more re- 
cent years of the present century. : 

Born in Portland Oct. 20, 1850, Mr. O’Brion’s first residence 
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here was a brief one, since his father, Colonel Thomas W. O’Brion, 
who had been for ten years the owner of a general store and 
cooperage business with connections in the local West India trade, 
moved to Baltimore, Md., in 1852, where he continued and ex- 
panded the cooperage business until the breaking out of the Civil 
War in 1861, when he returned to Portland with his family. 

During the period that the O’Brion family resided in Balti- 
more, it was the custom for mother and children to spend vaca- 
tions with relatives in Gray, Maine, and the summer of 1856 
was so hot that it was deemed unwise to take back six-year-old 
Edward, who was a rather delicate child, when the rest returned 
South. So much did his health improve in Maine that he finally 
remained in Gray till 1859, despite some misgivings on his 
mother’s part that he might grow too countrified, for young Ed- 
ward delighted in farm life and wanted to run barefoot in overalls 
and gingham shirt, his freckles and the tousled red hair sticking 
up through his torn hat having far less appeal to her than the 
appearance of a similar lad did to Whittier. 

One of the pleasures which Edward found in Gray was 
listening to pioneer stories by his grandmother, a descendant of 
Elder Brewster, who was born in Westbrook and in her girlhood 
was obliged to take refuge from the Indians in the blockhouse on 
Fort Hill, Gorham. The Indians feared her father, whom they 
called “Old Jigany”’ (the Devil), and some of his spirit must 
have been inherited by his daughter, who, dressed in men’s cloth- 
ing, helped her brothers raft logs over the rapids of the Presump- 
scot on their way to Portland, herself returning alone, musket in 
hand, through the forests. And with her Indian narratives were 
many more of adventures in the neighborhood with wolves and 
bears. Grandfather O’Brion, who was a Revolutionary soldier, 
might have told of equally thrilling experiences. 

There were no dull moments for Edward, or rather Ned, in 
Gray. In summer there was the haymaking with its rides on top 
of the fragrant loads behind the slow oxen as a prelude to “‘stow- 
ing away”’ in the close sultriness of the mow, there was swimming, 
and all sorts of encounters with hornets, bumble-bees and other 
pitfalls for the transplanted city boy, who had squirrels, rabbits 
and other small animals caught by his brothers on summer vaca- 
tions, for pets. Winters there was sliding and skating and sessions 
in the old red schoolhouse. At eight and nine, Ned was tapping 
trees and hauling sap for boiling down, driving the oxen for plow- 
ing and harrowing, the horse to cultivate the crops, spreading 
and turning hay and doing his bit on the huge family woodpile. 
Parties, corn huskings, and spelling schools were social events to 
which all looked forward. 

In 1859, Ned’s uncle built a large barn, the neighbors rallying 
from miles around to assist with raising the four main parts of 
the frame, the great timbers being fastened together with white 
oak pins six incheslong. While the men worked on the barn, their 
wives helped with preparations for the dinner which was the 
feature of every “raising,” and help was surely needed, for hearty 
appetites made havoc with the several kinds of meat, baked and 
boiled potatoes, beans and brown bread, hot biscuit, gingerbread, 
doughnuts, cookies, apple, pumpkin, squash and mince pies, 
which were served. One of the sturdy barn raisers, Mr. O’Brion 
recalls, ate twelve good-sized biscuits and other things in propor- 
tion and drank ten cups of coffee, while the rest were not far 
behind in doing justice to the menu. Wrestling, ball playing and 
pitching horseshoes followed the dinner as entertainment for the 
young men. Young Ned himself added an unexpected item to 
the program of the day by climbing to the ridgepole while his 
elders were at dinner, whence he was brought down at some risk 
by an indignant rescuer. 

In the fall of 1859, Ned returned with his father to Baltimore, 
and his memory clearly pictures today the first horsecars of the 
city, the passenger vehicles with seats for perhaps fifteen persons 
on a side, all drawn by big, handsome, matched spans of dapple 
grays, while the freight cars had a pair of mules led by a white 
mare, as motive power. His outstanding recollection of his life 
in Baltimore, however, was watching the arrival that year of the 
first Japanese embassy to America, its members, all clad in rich 


Japanese robes with the two swords denoting their rank as Samu- 
rai thrust through their sashes, one on either side, being con- 
ducted in state through the streets of the city. 

Back in Portland, for thirteen years he played on school and 
amateur baseball nines. Sundays he pumped the organ for a 
time in the old church where Parson Bradley had preached in 
former years, which used to stand on the triangle below the Mary 
Brown home, and Parson Bradley’s son Charles he subsequently 
came to know well. 

In 1868-64, funds were raised for the erection of the present 
Congress Square Church, the name of Colonel Thomas W. O’Brion 
appearing on the list of twenty-one guarantors, now inscribed 
on the memorial tablet. Ever since the church was built, Ed- 
ward O’Brion has been an attendant there, and for seven years 
later on was superintendent of the Sunday school, which he first 
attended in 1861. 

On July 4, 1866, young Ned was one of a party of older boys 
who had made a picnic excursion to Spurwink, and on Town House 
Hill in Cape Elizabeth as the three teamloads of lads were 
on their way back, they stopped to discuss whether to go 
directly home or stop to see a baseball game by the old Portland 
Kerosene Works which stoad a little beyond the South Portland 
bridge. The ball game won the decision, and it was there that the 
boys heard the first news that there was a fire in the city. “We 
ought to go over and help, maybe,” said the leader. ‘‘A lot of 
the firemen have gone on a picnic to Sebago Lake.”’ And so it 
was done, the older boys going directly to offer assistance, while 
Ned, as the smallest and youngest of the group, took the teams to 
a place of safety, presently returning to watch the blaze, which 
spread through six or eight small buildings. Soon ten or fifteen 
were on fire, and Ned stayed a spectator till Brown’s sugar house 
caught. Then, realizing that his parents would be worried, he 
got his horse and wagon and went home, only to return a little 
later with a fresh horse and rig to see more, stopping just above 
Center Street, where the fire was rapidly spreading. His stay, 
however, was a short one, for a man who knew him came up and 
said, “If I were you, Ned, I’d get out of here! People are taking 
horses, and wagons too, if they’ll haul anything!”’ Considering 
the advice good, he left forthwith. Several relatives of the 
O’Brions were burned out, and their former home on Pearl Street 
was destroyed. Mr. O’Brion well remembers the desolation of 
the down-town district, with but a single building left standing 
on the so-called ‘“‘heater piece’”’ between Middle, India and Fed- 
eral Streets. 

He married Miss Marie Antoinette Butler of Augusta and 
their three sons were Thomas Alonzo, now of Cumberland, 
Carleton Edward, with whom Mr. O’Brion makes his home, and 
Phillips Augustin of Dallas, Texas. 

The first years of their married life were spent at the O’Brion 
homestead on Stevens Avenue, and most of Mr. O’Brion’s 
eighty-five years have been spent in its vicinity. Indeed, he says 
jokingly that without moving off the land of the original farm, he 
has lived in five municipalities, the town of Westbrook, the city 
of Westbrook, the town of Deering, the city of Deering and the 
city of Portland. 

At the height of his farming career, Mr. O’Brion kept twenty 
cows and cut, mowed and raked with his own hands over 100 
tons of hay, but in the end the lure of commerce prevailed over 
that of the farm. Two years as a bookkeeper at the Fiber Ware 
Company in Waterville preceded a period at serving for two as 
treasurer of the St. Albans Board of Trade, St. Albans, Vt., where 
for ten years he ran the Railway News business. Following this, 
Mr. O’Brion returned to Portland and started in life insurance, 
soon, however, going into fire insurance in the employ of Philip T. 
Turner of Turner, Barker and Company, becoming a member of 
the second firm, from which he retired in 1925, a few months 
after the death of his wife. 

He has been honored by election to many boards and soci- 
eties. 

Today, with a long, useful and temperate life behind him, 
Mr. O’Brion bears his eighty-five years very lightly. Thick, 
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wavy, snow-white hair surmounts a fresh colored, almost un- 
wrinkled face and a pair of clear blue eyes which from a hilltop 
overlooking the harbor can discern plainly the masts of schooners 
over eighteen miles away. Mr. O’Brion never wears glasses 
except to read and occasionally to write. He reads a great deal, 
chiefly stories of the West and of the Canadian Mounted Police, 
but not neglecting the news of the day and more serious literature. 
In the summer he regularly devotes five hours out of every twen- 
ty-four to work in his large garden, while in winter the sawing 
and splitting of two or three cords of wood helps him to keep 
in trim, and judging by Mr. O’Brion’s energy and appearance, 
the work which he loves has proved a veritable elixir of youth.— 
Portland Sunday Telegram. 


AN ETHIOPIAN FABLE 


Ethiopia has an old folk literature which contains many 
interesting songs and fables. One of the old fables is just now 
making the rounds of the French press for reasons which should 
interest the Italians and the British. It is entitled ‘“The Goats, 
the Elephant, and the Leopard.” 

One day, the fable records, the Leopard quitted his lair 
and left hissonall alone. The Elephant found the young leopard, 
and stamped him with his mighty legs, flattened him out and 
left him dead. Then someone ran and told the Leopard: ‘‘Your 
son is dead.”’ Asked the Leopard: ‘‘Who killed my son?” The 
Elephant,” was the reply. “But that is impossible,” cried 
the Leopard; “the Elephant did not kill my son; the goats did 
it.’ The other insisted, ““No, it was the Elephant,” but the 
Lepard silenced him with: ‘Quiet. This was the work of the 
goats. No oneelse killed my son.” 

Then the Leopard bounded off and threw himself on the 
goats and caused a terrible carnage among them in order to 
avenge his son. For, although he knew very well that the Ele- 
phant had killed his son, he used the goats as a pretext and 
exterminated them in revenge, for he was not as strong as the 
flephant. 

So it is even down to our day. When a man is harmed by 
another who is stronger than himself and from whom he cannot 
demand compensation, he blames it on another who is weaker 
and takes his revenge on him. Thus we have the proverb to 
this day: ‘‘ ‘It’s the fault of the goats,’ said the Leopard.’’— No- 


frontier News Service. 
* * * 


TAKE TIME TO BE QUIET 


How do we tap the deep, inner resources of spirit which both 
religion and science assure us are there? We do not tap them at 
all—they flow freely all the time. Our bodies are built to endure 
astonishing strains. Our minds are fitted to absorb staggering 
shocks. Our souls are armored against almost any disaster. 
We no more have to tap these hidden reserves than we tap the 
mountains for streams of water. But we do dam the mountain 
stream and increase its. usefulness and availability. And we may 
consciously call upon our hidden resources, commanding their 
support when needed. One of the oldest methods is to give oneself 
periods of quiet! 

Understand this—life, like music, has its interval of silence 
as well as its interval of sound. Man wakes and sleeps; sleeps 
and wakes. Nature knows the rhythm of concentration and 
relaxation; witness the rotation of the planets, the tides, the 
seasons. Concentration and relaxation, activity and passivity, 
confusion and quiet—this is the divinely ordained tempo of the 
universe which civilized: man forgets or flouts. 
ye We must take time to be quiet. Being still is a way of being 
enlarged. By giving up we come to possess. By letting go we 
are enabled to get a better hold. Through quietness comes 
power. Rest and relaxation is the cure of the body and of the 
mind. Psychologists insist on their patients letting go. William 
James, father of modern psychology, has written: “Give up the 
feeling of responsibility, let go your hold, resign your fate to the 
care of the higher power, be genuinely indifferent as to what be- 


comes of it all, and you will find not only that you gain perfect 
inward relief, but often in addition the particular goods you 
sincerely believed you were renouncing.” 

This is only saying in another language what the religious 
mystics have said in the long ago—‘‘Be still and know that I am 
God.” “In quietness and confidence ye shall find strength.” 
““Come unto me, all ye that labor and are heavy laden, and I will 
give you rest.” We must take time to be still. We must have 
stated periods for reflection and meditation, for musing and men- 
tal brooding on the issues of life; quiet periods in the hurly-burly 
of the world. 

It may be then that such a place as this place of prayer, and 
such an hour as this hour of worship, is, after all, the simplest 
and most directly available help in this problem of pressure. It 
may be that the practical solutions of the questions which tor- 
ment us almost to madness need the strength and wisdom that 
comes from the thought of God; the light that streams from 
His likeness in Jesus, the confidence that comes from the fellow- 
ship of kindred minds. I do not say that this is the only way to 
meet the stress and strain of our times. I merely say that 
through the ages millions of men and women tired and confused 
and forespent have found release from the load in the temples 
of their faith. For this is the glory of religious faith—it gives 
us ideas beyond our comprehension, and then gives us the insight 
to. grasp them and transform them into a better way of life. 
William Wallace Rose. 


* * * 


A POOR ARGUMENT FOR HELL FIRE 


A man once taught me that proving one thing by another is 
a dangerous thing. Since then I’ve tried to let things—especially 
things religious—prove themselves. 

He believed in hel] fire, as many do still—the kind of fire 
that would burn a log as well as a man. I didn’t object to his 
belief, though I couldn’t share it. What fussed me was the evi- 
dence he offered. 

He began by saying that, in the Bible and elsewhere, a 
writer or speaker never shifts from the figurative to the literal in 
the same passage. That’s so; anyway users of correct speech 
don’t. 

Well, then he quoted that familiar and terribly true saying 
of Jesus: “If thy right hand offend thee, cut it off, for it is better 
for thee to enter into life maimed, than having two hands to go 
into hell, into the fire that never shall be quenched.” 

“You see,” he said, “‘the Master was talking about a literal 
hand, and so he must have been talking about a literal fire!”’ 

Oh, was he? I said to myself; and I saw right away that it 
couldn’t be so. Hands do not sin, but their owners; and so the 
brother’s whole argument toppled over. No literal hand, no 
literal fire. And I came away knowing that he had proved too 
much. 

Well, what of it? Just this, that this is a day when men a 
lot smarter than he was still think you can blame sin, suffering 
and folly on hands, systems, forms of government, custom and 
all that. 

They say: What are we to do? We are in the grip of this 
soulless and pitiless scheme of things. The system is the sinner, 
not us. 

And, every time, I think of the hand that “‘offended.” I 
remember asking myself, at the time: What was back of the 
hand? What force moved its muscles? What impulse traveled 
along its nerves? What brain gave it orders? And what was 
back of the brain? 

It won’t do, brothers all. We are in the entanglements of 
many unholy forces. But let’s not say we can’t help doing all 
that we say they make us do. 

Resistance is hard; sometimes awfully hard. But there’s 
something more awful. It’s the notion that these forces are actually 
our masters. 

For, if they are, then this world we live in is a prison house. 

Compared with believing that, belief in literal hell fire would 
be no trouble at all.—Justus Timberline, in Christian Advocate. 
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Reactions of Our Readers 


THE TOWNSEND PLAN 
To the Editor of the Leader: 

The less one works and the more one spends the richer he 
will be. 

The cost would be twenty-seven billions of dollars annually. 

This purchasing power of twenty-seven billions would be 
purchasing power transferred from the young who earned it to 
the old who did not. 

Total business done in the United States in 1935 570 billions 
of dollars. A two percent tax would raise only eleven billions of 
dollars. Where will the other sixteen billion come from? Taxes? 
More taxes? 

Would not a two percent tax raise the cost of living? 
much—40, 80 or 100 percent. 

Government costs are now, with the bonus, twenty-eight 
billions of dollars a year. Add twenty-seven billions to that— 
cost of the Townsend Plan—and how will you get it? 

If we can become prosperous by paying $200 a month to 
people over sixty, why cannot we become more prosperous by 
paying $400 a month to people over forty? 

To transfer twenty-seven billions of purchasing power from 
workers to non-workers—would it not upset and dislocate all 
business? 

Can we spend ourselves back or forward to prosperity by 
increased taxes? : 

To take a large portion of the worker’s income, and increase 
also his taxes, in addition to the taxes the workers now pay, and 
transfer it to non-workers to pay them much more than the 
average workers earn, would be unjust and immoral, as well as 
absurd! 

More than 3800 people in this small village are members of 
the local Townsend Club. 

“Hard-headed Vermonters!!!’ 


How 


H. E. Latham. 
Springfield, Vt. 


x x 


EARLY DAYS AT FERRY BEACH 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

I am always interested in reading items about Ferry Beach, 
for I have very vivid memories of the days when the Publishing 
House was on West Street in Boston and the Y. P. C. U. had its 
office on the second floor back. In that office met Dr. Shinn, Dr. 
Elwood Nash and my husband, who was then the national Y. P. 
C. U. secretary, and he and I were joint editors of Onward. These 
meetings were for the purpose of planning meetings at Ferry 
Beach, the drafting of a constitution and preparing the necessary 
publicity. The summer meetings managed by Dr. Shinn had 
been for some years at The Weirs in New Hampshire, and he felt 
that the time had come for a change of location. The plans were 
carried out. H. L. C. served as secretary of the Ferry Beach 
Association in those early years. I have been told that the 
early records are lost. Dr. Nash is dead and so is Dr. Shinn. 
H. L. C. is the only one left of that little group. 

We have a lot of pictures of the first seasons at Ferry Beach 
up in our Vermont home. One is of the first flag raising. The 
Nash girls and our Hubert are sitting on the ridgepole of that 
early building before which the flag floated. We have pictures of 
Dr. I. M. Atwood, Dr. Nash, Dr. Shinn, Asa Bradley, Omer Petrie 
and many more. There is one of H. L. C. standing on the beach, 
taken by Asa Bradley unknown to the subject, and the Institut- 
ers named it ‘“‘Canfield discovering the Atlantic Ocean.” 

There was the famous summer when an. ichthyosaurus 
(maybe I have not spelt it correctly, I leave it to you) was washed 
onto the shore. A creature which had been frozen in an iceberg 
for centuries. Everybody rushed to see it and got marvelous 
odors from it. 

One summer I acted as assistant to Theresa Williams, when 
she presided over the women’s meetings. May I say that in 


those early days there was too much noise, the beds were too 
hard, and everybody was worked to the limit. I can see that 
nice Howard Perkins serving as president, and many others 
who helped. So many have entered into the ‘majesty of death,” 
and other hands carry on the work. If the Ferry Beachers 
want some memories of the beginnings, why not ask the last of 
that triumvirate who laid the plans and helped to execute them, 
to write his memories? Perhaps no one is interested. 
Mary Grace Canfield. 
Greensboro, N.C. 
* * 

HIGH PRAISE OF THE ETZ RADIO ADDRESS 
To the Editor of the Leader: 

I want to be the first to tell you that Roger Etz struck a high 
key in his address over WLW in Cincinnati February 16, and 
maintained the pitch from the beginning to th2 end. It was an 
address that any minister might well have been proud to deliver. 
The address is available in printed form to those who will write 
for it. The committee on literature of the General Convention 
would do well to make a leaflet of it and distribute it profusely 
through all our churches, and even beyond, for it would ‘‘bear 
much fruit.” 


R.S. Kellerman. 
THE COURT AND THE PEOPLE’S WILL 
To the Editor of the Leader: 

In the Leader of February 15, Larry S. Davidow makes a 
thought-provoking suggestion concerning stopping the Supreme 
Court passing upon the constitutionality of laws passed by Con- 
gress. 

He argues that, according to the language of paragraph 2, 
section 2, of Article III of the Constitution, Congress may, by a 
simple act requiring merely a majority in both House and Senate 
and the approval of the President, prohibit the “interference of 
the judiciary with the legislative and executive branches of the 
Federal Government.” 

Mr. Davidow has considerable to say about interference and 
usurpation of power by the Supreme Court. He should pause 
and reflect that the Supreme ourt does not pass upon any act 
of Congress unless requested to do so by the people or by the 
government. 

And when the Supreme Court does pass upon an act of 
Congress it proceeds according to provisions placed in Article III 
of the Constitution. The framers of the Constitution gave the 
Supreme Court appellate jurisdiction over a wide variety of cases 
in law and equity without specifically naming the individual 
cases. But it limited the power of the Court to some extent 
by the following language, “with such exceptions and under such 
regulations as the Congress shall make.” 

Mr. Davidow builds his argument upon that phrase. He 
contends it gives the Congress power to deny the Supreme Court 
appellate jurisdiction over cases involving the constitutionality of 
acts of Congress. 

Granted. But where does that lead Mr. Davidow? 

Ostensibly he is proposing to protect the people from al- 
leged usurpation of authority by the Supreme Court. Actually 
he is proposing to place the people at the mercy of a Congress 
and an Executive with unlimited powers. That is what most of 
the critics of the Supreme Court in and out of Congress want— 
unlimited congressional authority. Such authority given to a 
Congress which is subservient to executive domination would 
make the President an Executive of unlimited powers, something 
which the framers of our Constitution took especial care to 
guard against. 

Furthermore, unlimited Congressional power would destroy 
the principle of delegated power and therefore would violate 
Article X of the Constitution, which reads as follows: ‘The 
powers not delegated to the United States by the Constitution, 
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nor prohibited by it to the states, are reserved to the states re- 
spectively, or to the people.” 

The change proposed by Mr. Davidow and others is too 
drastic to be decided by Congress alone. It is a move to sidestep 
by a technicality the legal procedure of amending the Constitu- 
tion provided by the Constitution itself, and a move which 
changes a vital principle of our government without reference 
to the supreme political power, the people. 

Byron A. Mead. 

Winthrop, Me. 


* * 


THE CONSTITUTION OUR CHARTER OF LIBERTIES 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

That there are people who reach conclusions without going 
through preliminary logical processes is revealed in the Leader 
of February 15, by the ticle entitled, “The Court and the 
People’s Will.” That conclusions thus arrived at are often in 
error is not to be wondered at. The author of the article, Mr. 
Larry S. Davidow, assumes, without benefit of evidence offered 
in proof, that the Supreme Court of the United States is per- 
forming a service which is inimical to the people of this nation. 

Ignoring the question of “the legality of the Supreme 
Court’s practice,’ Mr. Davidow proceeds to offer a method of 
prohibiting the Supreme Court from rendering such service, or, 
to use his own words, “suggest a short, practical, legal and con- 
stitutional way of putting a definite stop to this conduct.” 

Well, now. Wait a minute! Not so fast! In a “horse and 
buggy” phrase, ‘‘Hold your horses!’”’ In an expression of this 
automobile age, “‘Hasy on the gas!”’ 

There are several questions to be asked and answered before 
steps should be taken to “‘put a definite stop to this practice.” 
Who wants that done? Why shouldit be done? Of what benefit 
to the people would such action be? What would happen to 
our liberty if that were done? How would the citizen be pro- 
tected from illegal acts of Congress? Is Congress supreme? Is 
it not true that the Constitution is the supreme will of the people? 
Such questions and many more should be considered and answered 
before any movement should be generated to limit the power of 
the Supreme Court. I protest against such an illogical position 
as that which Mr. Davidow assumes when he says, ‘‘The purpose 
of this discussion is not to debate the legality of the Supreme 
Court’s practice, but to suggest a short, practical, legal and 
constitutional way of putting a definite stop to this conduct.”’ 
I maintain that the question, ‘‘Why?” should be met and an- 
swered before the question, ‘“How?”’ 

I am not a lawyer and, therefore, am not qualified to ex- 
pound the fine points of constitutional law, but, after reading 
Mr. Davidow’s article, a few ideas relating to the matter in 
hand occur to me. 

Mr. Davidow laments that not much attention is being paid 
to the Constitution itself. I join in the iamentation and wonder, 
therefore, why he neglected to quote Article VI, section 2, which 
says: “This Constitution, and the laws of the United States 
which shall be made in pursuance thereof ... . shall be the 
supreme law of the land, and the judges in every state shall be 
bound thereby, anything in the constitution or laws of any 
state to the contrary notwithstanding.’ The use of that word 
“shall” in the third person has all the weight of a command. 

Mr. Davidow describes the jurisdiction of the Supreme 
Court and explains “original jurisdiction” and ‘appellate juris- 
diction,” quoting section 1 and paragraph 2 of section 2 in Ar- 
ticle III of the Constitution. Neglecting to quote the more 
important paragraph 1 of section 2 in the same article, he argues 
that “the Supreme Court of the United States has no right, 
then, to undertake, originally, the consideration of any other 
cases, including those involving the alleged unconstitutionality of 
laws passed by Congress.” But, the first and important para- 
graph of section 2, Article ITI, says: ‘The judicial power shall 
extend to all cases, in law and equity, arising under this Con- 
stitution... .” There it is, as plain as can be. The Supreme 
Court functions not as a right but as a duty. Its duties are laid 


down in paragraph 1 of section 2 of Article III. Paragraph 2 
of the same section picks out certain cases and specifies that in 
those particular cases the Supreme Court shall have original juris- 
diction. It then goes on to say that, “‘in all the other cases before 
mentioned, the Supreme Court shall have appellate jurisdiction, 
both as to law and fact, with such exceptions and under such 
regulations as the Congress shall make.” Now to me, a layman 
in the law, that language does not mean that Congress has the 
power to deny to the Supreme Court any jurisdiction by that 
Court to entertain cases involving the alleged unconstitutionality 
of acts of Congress. I interpret it to mean that Congress has 
the right to decide whether in certain cases the jurisdiction of 
the Supreme Court will be original or appellate. 

Without a court of final appeal where would be our security? 
Long years before the United States of America was formed, the 
colonists recognized the necessity of a court of last resort or 
appeal. They found that resort in the king in council, to whom 
they often appealed from the decisions and actions of colonial 
executives. Anyone who is at all cognizant of colonial history in 
this country knows full well that during the interim between the 
issuing of the Declaration of Independence in 1776 and the 
drawing-up of the Constitution of the United States of America 
in 1787, the judiciary of the individual states became the resort 
of final appeal. Five years before the Federal Constitution was. 
completed, the court in Virginia handed down a decision which 
stated that ‘‘Chancellor Blair with the rest of the judges was of 
the opinion that the court had power to declare any resolution 
of the legislature or of either branch of it unconstitutional and 
void.” (See Willoughby, ‘“‘SSupreme Court of the United States,’”’ 
Chapter V.) That indicates very clearly that there was in exist- 
ence at the time of the framing of the Constitution a practice such 
as that which the Supreme Court has followed since the days of 
John Marshall. 

The important fact is that the Constitution is the safeguard 
which the American people possess against the machinations 
of any person or persons who might seek to gain control of our 
nation. Were Congress to be given the right to determine the 
constitutionality of its own acts, would not our security be im- 
periled? What would hold back a despot, or restrain a tyrant? 
The Constitution is our Charter of Liberties. If Congress had 
the power to pass laws without the necessity of having them 
tested by that document, could our liberties survive? 

Paragraph 2 in Article VI is explicit: ‘This Constitution 

. . Shall be the supreme law of the land; and the judges in 
every state shall be bound thereby.” It is no wonder that Chief 
Justice John Marshall laid down the principle in the case of Mar- 
bury v. Madison that “‘a legislative act contrary to the Constitu- 
tion is not law . . . . that a law repugnant to the Constitution 
is void.” 

Harold H. Niles. 

Bridgeport, Conn. 


* x 


NO COMPROMISE POSSIBLE 
To the Editor of the Leader: 

To my mind it is a good thing that the Council] for Modera- 
tion has ceased to be. Its purpose was the highest, but I fear 
that its influence would have led to disastrous consequences. 

You mention the case of John Doe, who is persuaded through 
the influence of the Council for Moderation to turn from heavy 
to moderate drinking, and then to total abstinence. This is a 
pleasant picture, but how about another John Doe, a high school 
student, just entering upon the activities of modern social life? 
He has about made up his mind not to drink at all, when along 
comes the Council for Moderation, laying its emphasis, not upon 
abstinence, but upon drinking (in moderation of course). John 
therefore concludes that he will drink, moderately, and as every 
drunkard begins his drinking in moderation, we can only hope 
that in this particular case that unhappy state was not reached. 

The danger in the Council for Moderation seemed to be just 
this: that instead of transforming drunkards into moderate 
drinkers, and then into total abstainers, it would have tended to 
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create, first moderate, then immoderate, drinkers out of potential 
abstainers. Its emphasis upon moderation, leading to abstinence, 
would have been overlooked, especially by young people who 
were trying to decide in their own minds the question, to drink 
or not to drink? 

Is it not becoming more and more evident that compromise 
is not possible in this matter of dealing with the liquor problem? 

Douglas H. Robbins. 
Lowell, Mass. 


* * 


ARE UNIVERSALISTS BEING LEFT BEHIND? 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

In the Leader of December 21, 1935, an editorial states of 
a “thousand cases in the records of the charity organization ser- 
vice,” that “‘all the fountains of mercy and helpfulness are opened 
up when one reads the concrete details of these cases.’’ There are 
millions of people in America of whom that is true. 

Yet in the Leader of January 11, 1936, an editorial states 
that social changes must be made slowly. 

In God’s name, how slowly? Until how many more millions 
starve? Conservative estimates place at six or seven million the 
number of children in America who are being irremediably 
damaged in bony structure, brain and spirit by want and terror. 
How slowly must we go in order that starvation do its full work? 

If these children were in our own homes, should we say 
social changes must be made slowly? 

It seems to me that in a social order capable of producing 
ninety-one billions of goods annually (Brookings Institution) and 
yet pinching and starving its people on less than fifty billion, if 
we had any true humanitarian sense, if we knew anything of 
the spirit of him who said, “Inasmuch as ye have done it unto 
the least of these,’’ if we had any of the elements of Universalism 
with reference to our fellows, we should say social changes 
must be made, now, quickly, even precipitately. 

In the name of starving children, how slowly? 

Is it any wonder that a half dozen denominations are rapidly 
becoming more Universalist than our own? 

Sheldon Shepard. 

Los Angeles, Calif. 


* x 


ANOTHER ‘‘PASTOR’S FUND”’ 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

The letter of the Rev. Harold Niles of Bridgeport, Connect- 
icut, in the February 8 Leader, relative to church funds for the 
relief of the poor, reminds me of the bequest of $10,000 made to 
our church here several years ago by the late Austin Barclay 
Fletcher of New York City, the great benefactor of Tufts College. 
The parents of Mr. Fletcher were members of our church and, in 
their memory, their son made this generous gift, probably the 
largest in any of our churches for this specific cause. Mr. 
Fletcher’s will stated the income should be used “‘for the poor 
of Franklin,” and in that spirit it has been administered. The 
poor of our own parish have been given preference, but not the 
exclusive benefit of the bequest. More people outside our church 
and our denomination have been assisted than within our fold. 
All appeals are decided by a committee of three, together with 
the pastor as member ex-officio. This is done privately, with no 
record of the recipient’s name ever written in the records or re- 
ported at the annual parish meeting. There may be advantages 
as well as disadvantages in giving the pastor exclusive handling 
of so large an annual income. It was at his suggestion that three 
others assist him in the decision regarding deserving recipients 
of money and the amounts allotted. This fund has been of in- 
calculable value to many people, especially to those who would 
never have allowed their suffering to be known, if any publicity 
were involved. Mr. Fletcher is to be highly praised for his tact 
and sympathy in giving his bequest the particular form it takes, 
and it is hoped other philanthropic people will follow his lead. 

R. K. Marvin. 


Franklin, Mass. 


[2 


WAS ALICE BLANCHARD A STAMP COLLECTOR? 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

It has come to my notice that covers (envelopes) bearing old 
United States stamps and addressed to Miss Alice Blanchard, 
Portland, Maine, are being sold to stamp collectors. In fact I 
have secured a couple of these covers myself. They have a 
special interest, since I knew Miss Blanchard so many years. 
Few of her Ferry Beach friends, however, knew that she was a 
stamp-collector. Although we talked of a great many things, I 
never heard her mention it, nor did I ever hear others report her 
interest in philately. Yet apparently she kept old stamps on old 
covers, and in fine condition too. 

Possibly some one of her heirs with a yen for cash has been 
selling off her things, among them these fine old covers. Does 
anyone know any more about these Alice Blanchard letters or 
about our Ferry Beach friend as a stamp collector? 

Elmer D. Colcord. 
*x Ox 


AN ATTACK ON HENRY FORD 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

The enclosed newspaper clipping will give you an idea of 
the methods used by Mr. Henry Ford and his agents, in order that 
Mr. Ford might achieve distinction as the patriotic American who 
rescues from “ruin and decay” valuable landmarks overlooked 
by other people. 

Two years ago, no one could have told me that Henry Ford 
would stoop to such methods. ‘Two weeks working with his 
purchasing agents showed me exactly what a total lack of in- 
tellectual integrity is required by Mr. Ford in his Greenfield 
Village representatives. 

It was repeatedly asked of me by his agents, ‘““What dif- 
ference does it make as long as Henry Ford is satisfied?” I was 
invited to ‘‘go along” with them, and benefit by having the Foster 
name in Greenfield Village, even if it was on a fake exhibit. 

A week before the dedication of this Foster birthplace hoax, 
Mr. Clifford B. Longley, Mr. Ford’s chief attorney, drove me 
down to Dearborn, and assisted me to lay before Mr. Wm. B. 
Cameron the records that proved they had the wrong house. 
But the dedication of this house as the ‘‘actual birthplace of 
Stephen C. Foster’ went on just the same on July 4, under orders 
from Henry Ford. Rather than admit that he had been swindled 
by his own purchasing agents, Mr. Ford has been advertising this 
house over the radio and in the newspapers as Stephen Foster’s 
birthplace, in an effort to brazen it through. This ismy campaign 
to vindicate the intelligence and honesty of my honored father, 
Morrison Foster, set aside by the ballyhoo artists of Greenfield 
Village to cover up their blunder. 

Evelyn Foster Morneweck. 

Detroit, Mich. 


The clipping is a long letter to the Louisville Courier-Journal 
attacking Henry Ford, and Mr. Ford’s agents, for purchasing a 
cottage said to have been the birthplace of Stephen Foster, and 
erecting it at Greenfield Village, Mr. Ford’s exhibition of early 
American life near Detroit. The author of the letter cites records 
and family traditions to prove that Stephen Foster was born in 
“White Cottage,” which was built by her grandfather, and 
which was long ago torn down to make way for a brick building. 
In 1914 the owner of the brick building gave it to the city of 
Pittsburgh as a Foster memorial. To get things right is not un- 
important, and to be grateful to Mr. Ford for striving to honor 
Stephen Foster is not unimportant either. In our judgment no 
person in the United States is less in need of advertising himself 
than Henry Ford, and few people have a better reputation for 
honesty. If Mr. Ford’s agents made a mistake we are sorry, and 
if Mr. Ford himseif was imposed on, we are sorry, but we are 
glad that the people of the United States are discovering who 
gave them “Old Black Joe,” ‘“Swanee River,” “My Old Ken- 
tucky Home,” and other priceless songs. And we feel bound to 
add that in our own contacts with the Ford organization we have 
found his agents both honest and competent. 

The Editor. 
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Fascism 


Fascism and National Socialism. By 
Michael T. Florinsky. (Macmillan. 
$2.50.) 


Dr. Florinsky was the author of an in- 
forming volume on the struggle for the 
Saar region. He brings to his exposition 
of the fundamental tenets of national so- 
cialism and fascism the ability he there 
showed to be fair and objective, to reach 
the salient facts, and to appraise relative 
values. 

There is nothing very original in this 
volume; it is the sort of book that, in its 
essential details, could almost as well have 
been prepared by a student of the literature 
of the subject who had never visited either 
Italy or Germany. This is indeed no 
criticism of Dr. Florinsky’s work, for he 
avoids all those trivial comments which are 
likely to be introduced by the hurried 
traveler who assumes that his personal 
reactions are interesting to a wide circle of 
readers. Our author presents a careful 
and fair survey of the political and eco- 
nomic philosophies in their practical bear- 
ings, and spares us arguments based on 
limited personal observations. Yet he 
gives sufficient indication that he has 
checked the printed word by seeking in- 
formation directly from those who, both 
prominently and in subordinate positions, 
actually operate the systems, and from 
those who, whether enthusiastically or re- 
sentfully, acquiesce. 

The study of the two movements side by 
side, first in their genesis, then in their 
faith, then in their organization and their 
practical implications for class-struggle, 
agriculture, public finance and interna- 
tional trade, and everyday life, is a definite 
contribution to the understanding of each 
movement. The study brings out clearly 
some fundamental similarities, such as the 
leadership principle, the totalitarian claims 
of the State, and the supremacy of the 
Party over political and economic machin- 
ery, but it is as clear in revealing deep dif- 
ferences. While “freedom from dogmatism 
and a sense of humor have always been 
among the most attractive aspects of the 
Italian character,” the Germans take their 
national socialism with greater seriousness 
because of the German attitude towards 
life, ‘in which duty in the sense of dogma 
sanctified by proper authority plays so im- 
portant a part.” 

Dr. Florinsky properly emphasizes the 
economic causes of the present temper of 
the Italian people, and quotes the now 
famous declaration of Sir Samuel Hoare 
that the danger of war rests upon economic 
rather than territorial and political prob- 
lems. It is tragically significant that last 
September Sir Samuel told the Assembly 


Any book reviewed in the Leader may be obtained 
by cerdering from the Universalist Publishing House. 


Our Library Desk 


Conducted by Harold E. B. Speight 


of the League of Nations that there was 
need for a searching inquiry into the dis- 
tribution of raw materials, and yet the 
Government he then represented has within 
the past few days declined to take steps to 
call the necessary conference. As Dr. 
Florinsky points out, it is not so much a 
problem of giving nations like Italy access 
to raw materials, since economically dis- 
tressed nations cannot buy, even if access 
is provided; it is a more practical question 
that must be faced. How can colonial 
mandates be redistributed and placed un- 
der a more truly international control so as 
to meet the feeling, which the Italians and 
others have, that the “‘limited area of their 
national territory is a real bar to their 
progress and development?” 

The picture drawn by Dr. Florinsky is 
not a reassuring one, particularly at a 
time when democracy is displaying many of 
the very weaknesses which, alike in Italy 
and in Germany, led the young to decide 
that it was worth while to give up personal 
freedom for the sake of the greater security 
given to life by an emotional and an eco- 
nomic unity within the nation. The book 
should be studied by those who have 
begun to realize that neither fascism nor 
national socialism can be dismissed as a 
passing excrescence, but who have only a 
vague picture in their minds of what the 
two systems actually mean to those who 
live under them. 


* * 


The Goal of Eugenics 


Tomorrow’s Children. By Ellsworth 
Huntington. (John Wiley and Sons. 
$1225.) 

This volume is officially published on 
behalf of the American Eugenics Society, 
and a number of authorities have assisted 
in preparing it. The common platform is 
found in the conviction that everything 
possible should be done to encourage large 
families in the right kinds of homes and 
everything possible to discourage them in 
undesirable homes. The method followed 
by the authors is to present in the form of 
answers to questions the information upon 
which, in general, students of human 
heredity are agreed. Many of these an- 
swers are drafted for the express purpose of 
repudiating popular prejudices, meeting 
objections, and clearing away the fog of 
misinformation which surrounds the sub- 
ject. “Even now vast numbers of people 
still cling to the idea that man can some- 
how escape from the laws which govern all 
other living creatures.” 

In concise, readable, and logical form 
we have here the essential theses of the 
small group of people who are at work in 
the interest of enlightenment and progress 
in an area of life still all too often left to 
chance, ignorance, and superstition. The 
book should have wide circulation. The 


present edition is tentative and comments 
and criticisms are invited. 

An excellent bibliography on population 
problems from several points of view is 
appended. A wider range of literature will 
be found to be referred to in the Hugenics 
Review, in Population Literature, and in the 
Journal of Heredity. 


* * 
Lenten Thoughts 


O Men of God. By Bernard Iddings Bell. 
(Longmans, Green. $1.00.) 


The Bishop of London this year asked 
Canon Bell to write the book which will 
form the basis of Lenten study in the Lon- 
don parishes. Once before, to Bishop 
Brent, came such an invitation to an 
American leader in the Anglican Church. 
Dr. Bell devotes his book to a reply to 
naturalism. ‘‘We have not only the life 
of the senses, but also the life of the in- 
terpreting and discriminating spirit. We 
are men. Good! Once more, since that is 
true, if we but know it true, we can be of 
some concern to God.” The Christianity 
for which Dr. Bell contends is opposed to 
all the fruits of a naturalistic outlook on 
life, including “‘the dull attempt by most of 
those about us to pass away the time with 
a minimum of difficulty,” but without the 
touch of nobility. 

Dr. Bell does not press his Anglo-Catholic 
claims in this little book, though what he 
writes is of course motivated by his con- 
victions and his scale of values. He is not 
here an apologist; he is speaking to men’s 
souls about what matters most, and he 
speaks with force. ‘‘No man should pay at- 
tention to theology if he is afraid to go 
where logic will lead, namely, to his knees 
at last, in devotion, and then out into life to 
obey.” 

On page 1 Dr. Urban’s first name should 
be Wilbur, not William. 


a * 


An S.O.S. 
The Lord Paramount. 
Earp. (Dial Press.) 


Mr. Earp offers “‘a review of government 
in America by Tax Oligarchy.” His little 
book is an appeal to the people to resist 
the program of heavy expenditures sup- 
ported by taxes imposed to provide either 
principal or interest on government bor- 
rowings; to withstand all pressure in 
favor of further amendment of the Con- 
stitution; and to oppose measures to pro- 
mote social security. “Don’t listen to any- 
body who talks about bringing the Con- 
stitution into harmony with present-day 
enlightenment or of making its provisions 
more liberal, or any such cant.” 

The author does not approve of the 
income-tax law; dislikes the anti-trust 
law; abominates proposed and accepted 
“social security’? measures. He apparent- 

(Continued on page 286) 
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Church Schools and Religious Education 


The General Sunday School Association of the Universalist Church, 16 Beacon St., Boston 


CHURCH SCHOOL LENTEN 
SERVICES 


Rev. L. Griswold Williams of Barre, Vt., 
has prepared material for the use of our 
church school leaders during the seven 
Sundays of Lent. The aim of the series, 
which he calls Lenten Walks with Jesus, 
is to present vividly in simple dramatic 
form Jesus’ teachings. 

A symbol, to be changed each Sunday, is 
suggested for the front of the room, as a 
kind of focus for the thinking of the group. 
In front of it is a candle, to be lighted at 
a point in the presentation when Jesus’ 
teaching about a certain matter has been 
clearly portrayed over against the popular 
teaching of his day. 

For each Sunday the plan is the same: 
first, to present the primitive or pagan idea 
regarding justice, use of wealth, etc.; this 
to be followed by a portrayal of what Jesus 
said on the same subject. Then a glimpse 
of our day, with the paganism of old still 
at work and asuggestion as to the Christian 
solution of the problem. 

Those superintendents who are eager for 
new and fresh ways of presenting truth 
will welcome the many suggestions to be 
found in this series. Mr. Williams has 
done a thoughtful, constructive piece of 
work for us, and our leaders will be greatly 
indebted to him. 


* * 


GOING UP! 


The second week for receiving American 
Friendship offerings has brought contribu- 
tions from twenty-nine schools amounting 
to $202.40. The largest has come from 
Malden, Mass., and will care for a full week 
at Suffolk School. Arlington, Mass., has 
paid for three and one half days and Fitch- 
burg for two and one half. The following 
have made possible one full day ($7.00), 
and in some cases the amount goes over: 
Stafford, Conn.; Chicago and Hoopeston, 
Ill.; Oakland, Maine; West Somerville, 
Mass.; Cincinnati, Ohio. Other schools 
contributing parts of a day’s expenses, 
some almost up to the $7.00 line, are: 

In Maine: Calais, Kingfield, Oakfield, 
Sangerville, Stockton Springs, West Paris. 

In Massachusetts: North Orange, Pea- 
body, Roxbury, Salem. 

In New York: Bristol, Dolgeville, Floral 
Park, Morris, Schuyler Lake. 

In Ohio: Attica. 

In Pennsylvania: Towanda. 

In Rhode Island: Pawtucket, Woon- 
socket. 

In Vermont: Brattleboro. 

Last week’s offering then made possible 
twenty-eight days plus, or five and a half 
weeks of school (reckoning five school days 
to a week). Adding the previous week’s 
receipts to this makes a total to date of 
$315.81, forty-four days, or eight and one- 
half weeks. 
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A THOUGHT FOR THE LEN- * 
TEN SEASON * 


Religion has always demanded, * 
for its best things, the absolute * 
price. There is no finding with- * 
out losing; there is no getting with- * 
out giving; there is no living with- * 
out dying. For a few dollars we * 
can get a book on religion; fora few * 
more dollars we can get some one to * 
talk to us about the things of re- * 
ligion; but what we cannot get for 
dollars, however high we heap them, 
is this experience which is the 
heart of religion, this experience of 
God, this practice of the divine 
presence, this joy of being ourselves 
in the holy of holies. 

Rufus M, Jones. “ 
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IN PUBLIC SPEAKING 


. If you are of the sex which appears in a 
coat, refrain from the pleasant trick 
of buttoning it after you rise to speak. 

. Man or woman, keep your handker- 
chief in the background. Refrain 
from rolling it into a wad, tucking it 
under the big Bible, and drawing it out 
occasionally. The chances are, you 
will not need it while speaking. 

. Adjust your voice to the room. Do 
not turn from side to side, but face and 
address the whole audience at all times. 


. Cultivate quietness; it reacts restfully 
upon your audience. Constant hand 
movements and gestures grow tiresome 
and weaken desired effects. Occasion- 
ally in emphatic passages such methods 
are effective. 

. Waste no time on apologies and ex- 
planations. 

. Refrain from the unkind remark that 
you were asked at the last moment to 
speak. 

. Watch yourself carefully lest you fall 
into the atrocious habit of ‘‘er-r-r’’-ing 
between words. 

.If you are an after-dinner speaker, 
choose a suitable theme, relate your 
stories to it, and take no circuitous 
trails to find and drag in extraneous 
anecdotes, no matter how good they are. 
Try to leave some small deposit of 
sense with your audience. 

. Confine yourself to the time assigned 
you, even if you suffer in bringing for- 
ward your climax. If some oratorical 
thief has stolen ten minutes of your 
time, adjust your thoughts, and, al- 
though you had planned to speak 
twenty-five minutes, master the situa- 


tion by giving the best fifteen-minute 
speech possible. 

Be willing to accept criticism and 
suggestions as to manner and matter 
from your family and friends. (From 
“Rules for Christian Workers,” pub- 
lished by Duplex, Richmond, Va.) 


* * 


MID-WINTER RALLY 


Winter weather in many parts of the 
country has played havoe with church 
school attendance. Getting absentees 
back into line may in some cases constitute 
a problem. Why not try what one of our 
schools did last year after a spell of irregu- 
lar attendance? A Mid-Year Rally. 
Cards were sent out to everyone, and 
teachers and pupils who had been attending 
made a special effort to get in touch per- 
sonally with all those who had been absent. 
The results were well worth the effort. 
Everyone felt the enthusiasm of the larger 
number present and a fresh start was taken 
for the last half of the year. 


* * 


FOLKS AND FACTS 


Mr. and Mrs. Levon N. Zenian, who 
have been in this country a year and a 
half, will return to Armenia with their two 
small sons, Shahe and Paul, on March 3. 
Those of the Boston area who heard Mr. 
Zenian at the Children’s Rally at the 
Church of the Redemption in November, 
1934, as well as the smaller group who met 
and heard both Mr. and Mrs. Zenian one 
evening in the G. S. S. A. office, will be 
happy to know that their return has been 
made possible. This means the ongoing 
of work among the Sunday schools of the 
ancient Church of Armenia, to which Mr. 
and Mrs. Zenian are both ardently de- 
voted. 


10. 


At the invitation of the teachers and 
officers of the North Olmsted, Ohio, church 
school, Mr. and Mrs. Tracy M. Pullman 
of Cleveland attended a recent Workers’ 
Meeting and conferred with the group re- 
garding religious educational plans and 
programs. Everyone present voted the 
occasion a thought-provoking and stimu- 
lating experience. Three teachers from 
North Olmsted are planning to visit the 
Cleveland school soon, to see in action 
some of the constructive programs which 
are being carried out in that school. 


Ene ES 


An American Board missionary, sta- 
tioned in Turkey and returning to America 
for furlough, visited Athens en route. 
He and his family spent considerable time 
viewing the Acropolis and the ruins of the 
ancient city. As they turned away five- 
year-old Bobby remarked thoughtfully, 
“This will be a pretty nice place when they 
get it fixed up.” 


ee 
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The W. N. M. A. 


The address of the W. N. M. A. is 16 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


NORTH CAROLINA EXHIBIT 


James R. Penton, a member of the Y. P. 
C. U. of Messiah Church, Philadelphia, 
has completed an interesting and substan- 
tial exhibit of the Universalist churches 
and Friendly House in North Carolina. 
The exhibit is the property of Mrs. Henry 
L. Butler, president of the Messiah Mission 
Circle. At present the replica is at head- 
quarters waiting to be loaned to those 
interested. The only charge for the loan 
will be express charges both to and from 
headquarters. They are not easy to send, 
but anyone near enough to Boston, with a 
car, can easily avail themselves of the use 


of these little models. 
*. * 


YOU CAN’T MISS IT! 


Northfield has been a magic word to 
hundreds of women all over the United 
States; it is not only a magic word, but the 
last word in dispensing missionary en- 
thusiasm. Everything that is new and up 
to date in methods and program building 
is found in a Northfield Missionary Con- 
ference. The best authorities the world 
around are brought together as leaders. 
Numerous innovations are to be made this 
year, the linking together of Bible and 
fundamentals, as well as the text book and 
methods, and a new course on Prayer. 

Miss Edna M. Springhorn, chairman of 
the Program Committee, has assured us 
that Dr. John Mackay, who proved so 
popular last year, will be with us again this 
year. He is returning to give a series of 
searching studies on ““The Christian Sense 
of Mission,” which will have Bible as its 
foundation. 

It is too early to announce the complete 
faculty, but at present there is assurance of 
the return of Miss Gertrude Schultz, un- 
excelled in her presentation of the text 
book, and Miss Marguerite Hazzard with 
some surprises for the Music Hour program. 

Among the new leaders will be Mrs. 
Herta Genz, experienced leader in Prison 
and other Social Service, and Rev. Frank 
A. Laubach, famous for his remarkable 
achievement in reducing illiteracy in the 
Philippines. 

The demonstration classes for junior 
and primary children will be continued, 
and there are plans for adequate super- 
vised play. 

The courses for girls, each with its leader 
and its several advisers, will study in 
smaller groups the various implications of 
the Bible Course. 

A course on Missionary Education for 
the local church is added this year. ‘‘Afri- 
ca’ and ‘“‘The Negro in America’”’ are the 
subject of the Foreign and Home study 
books for 1936-37, and again the faculty 
will include Negroes and missionaries. 

This is by no means all. Negotiations 
are being made with other nationals and 


missionary leaders. You won’t want to 
miss any of the publicity. Send in for 
some of the little blotters and get your 
name on the list for the detailed spring 
publicity, which will be forthcoming in 
April. The recreational features, the quiet, 
restful atmosphere of this beautiful spot, 
make a week at Northfield a never-to-be 
forgotten experience. And when it is all 
over, you will declare that you have real- 
ized a hundred percent on the small finan- 


cial investment you have made. North- 
field Missionary Conference July 6 to 14. 


You simply can’t afford to miss it! 
* * 


Dedication Day Material—3425 services 
sent out up to Feb. 20. 


* * 


Camp Uniforms Promised—sixty-four 
to date. 

* * 

World Day of Prayer Material is not 
moving. We have quite a supply, at 
least 100 programs and several posters. 
Can you use these? 


Our Young People 


The National Y. P. C. U., 16 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


THE LENTEN BULLETIN 


The devotional program bulletin for the 
Lenten season has been sent to the local 
groups. We hope that the ministers and 
leaders will use the material if they find it 
worth while for their groups. Below is an 
outline of the material sent out. 


Personal Relationships to Religion 


First Meeting—What is Religion? 

(a) Is religion necessarily our religion? 
What do we know about other world re- 
ligions? 

(6) Is religion theology? What is theol- 
ogy? Have group list theological problems 
to see of what ones they have heard. List 
religious problems that are not theological. 
Can there be religion without theology? 

(c) Isreligion morality? There are those 
who say that ethical character is the basis 
on which to judge religion. What can we 
have which is different from this and re- 
ligion? Can one who is sinful still be re- 
ligious? 

(d) What are the “‘esthetics”’ of religion? 
Have all religions expressed themselves in 
art, music, temples, sculpture, and poetry? 

Second Meeting—Is Religions Essen- 
tially a Group or a Personal Matter? 

(a) When Jesus said, ‘‘When two or three 
are gathered together . . . ,”’ did he mean 
that religion functioned only when people 
were in a group? Can one person have a 
religious service by himself? 

(b) Is religion the things that one does 
through the church as an_ institution, 
that is, attendance at services, the belief 
in a creed—in other words, the professing 
of religion; or is it personal standards as 
well? 

(¢) Should religion affect our group re- 
lationships? Can people of opposite re- 
ligious views work together in harmony? 
Can a person be religious denying the group 
affiliation and keeping the personal devo- 
tion? 

(d) Is_ religion something which is 
known through the effect it has on our 
personal life? 

Third Meeting—What Effect Should Re- 
ligion Have on Us? 


(a) Should our personal religion affect. 
our daily living? 

(b) Is the concern of the church con- 
nected with political and business life? 
Has the social gospel any place in the 
Church? 

(c) Take a little of the meeting for a 
candlelight service in which the members 
will, on sentence suggestions from the 
minister, meditate on the problems con- 
fronting them. 

(d) If religion is highly personal, is our 
religion bound to change as we grow older? 

Fourth Meeting—How Are We to Learn 
What We Believe? 

(a) An interesting meeting could be 
arranged in which the members would 
consider themselves as a committee to 
prepare a statement of faith for their 
church without regard to existing creeds. 

(b) Consider articles written by others 
on their faith. Have the members do a 
similar piece of work. 

Fifth Meeting—What Are Some of the 
Personal Problems of Religion on Which 
We Need Ideas? 

(a) Attitude towards the Bible. What 
constitutes a service of worship? What sort 
of private devotional life should one have? 
Thoughts on theological problems. 

Sixth Meeting—What are some of the 
Personal Problems Religion Brings to Us? 

(a) Name persons you think to be re- 
ligious. What makes them so? What re- 
ligious problems do such persons face? 

(b) How shall we act religiously in our 
activities in daily life? 

Easter—It is suggested that the group 
attend church in a body. The Easter 
church service attended as a group should 
be the climax of the Lenten season. 

For those groups interested in putting 
on a dramatic observance at Easter, “‘A 
Dramatic Worship Service for Easter,” 
by Grace Sloan Overton, is recommended. 
This service was printed in the JInterna- 
tional Journal of Religious Education in 
the issue of March, 1938, and may be se- 
cured from the International Council of 
Religious Education, 203 North Wabash 
Avenue, Chicago, IIl., for 25 cents. 
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Among Our Churches 


Church News 


PERSONALS 


Dr. Lee S. McCollester, dean emeritus of 
Crane Theological School, preached in 
Salem, Mass., on Feb.16. Dr. van Schaick 
was the Loyalty Sunday preacher there 
on Feb. 23. It is planned that upon four 
of the Sundays in March the preachers in 
Salem will be Dr. Clarence R. Skinner of 
Tufts, Dr. Flint M. Bissell of Grove Hall, 
Rev. S. G. Spear of Beverly, and Dr. U.S. 
Milburn of Everett. 


Dr. Coons, Superintendent in Massa- 
chusetts, will be the preacher in Roxbury, 
Mass., on the first Sunday in Lent, March 
1. This is communion Sunday in the 
Roxbury church. On March 8, Dr. Coons 
will preach in Brockton, and will meet the 
committee chosen to recommend a new 
minister, and on March 15 will be the 
speaker in the United Church of Shirley. 


Rey. and Mrs. Gilbert A. Potter of 
North Attleboro, Mass., are rejoicing over 
the birth of a daughter, Marcia, on Feb 8. 


Rev. Fenwick Leavitt, Jr., has been 
appointed chairman of the Family Rela- 
tions Committee of the Joint Commission 
on Social Responsibility of the Unitarian 
and Universalist young people in Greater 
Boston. 


Rey. Carl Olson wired on the Monday 
after Dr. Etz’s broadcast from Station 
WLW, Cincinnati Studio, reporting “wire 
requesting twenty-five copies of Etz’s 
sermon from Bristol, Penn., saying, ‘Best 
broadcast ever heard.’ ”’ 


Rey. C. H. Emmons preached at the 
United Liberal Church in St. Petersburg, 
Fla., on Sunday, Feb. 16, and addressed 
the young people’s society in the evening. 
On Friday, Feb. 21, he addressed the 
Women’s Dedication Day meeting. Mrs. 
S$. B. Hunting of Rochester, N. Y., was 
chairman of the program. On Loyalty 
Sunday, Feb. 28, Mr. Emmons preached 
at the United Liberal Church in Atlanta, 
Georgia. During his visit there he con- 
ferred with the board of trustees of the 
Atlanta Church concerning a financial 
canvass to meet the annual budget re- 
quirements. 


Dr. Harry W. Reed of Watertown, N. Y., 
announces that Kagawa is to be in his city 
on April 2. 


Illinois 


Galesburg.—Rev. M. R. Hartley, pas- 
tor. In spite of the intensely cold weather, 
January was a busy month in this church. 
The annual parish meeting was held on 
Jan. 13, with encouraging reports from all 
organizations. The finance committee 
reported a 33 1-3 percent increase in 
pledges in the every-member canvass, 
with an increase also in the amounts sub- 
scribed. Dr. E. N. Nash was chosen 


and Interests 


moderator as successor to James W. Car- 
ney, whose health would not allow him to 
continue in that office. Membership and 
attendance committees are functioning and 
hope to be of great service during the year. 
A monthly open forum was begun in No- 
vember with Dr. Frank D. Adams as the 
opening speaker. In January the speaker 
was Dr. W. H. Macpherson, who gave his 
instructive and entertaining lecture on 
“The Social Philosophy of Robert Burns.” 
The next lecture will be by Rev. Wm. 
Rainey Bennett of Elgin on “Straws in 
the Wind.” On Jan. 17 the pastor and his 
wife entertained the members of the board 
of trustees and their wives at dinner, and 
the following week the pastor and board 
held an informal reception for members 
and friends of the church, which sixty-two 
attended in spite of the sub-zero weather. 
The monthly friendship supper was also 
well attended. An illustrated lecture on 
Lincoln was given by the pastor. Young 
People’s Sunday was observed, the young 
people taking charge of the service, bring- 
ing a message on ‘The Problems of Youth 
Today.” Loyalty Month is being observed 
by the pastor as suggested by our State 
and National Conventions. In accord- 
ance with this program, an exchange of 
pulpits was arranged with Rev. Donald 
Strickler of Avon. Women’s Dedication 
will not be observed until March 16, be- 
cause of other meetings. The women will 
have charge of the Sunday service on that 
day. 
Iowa 

Mt. Pleasant.—Rev. Laura B. Galer, 
pastor. This church held the annual Christ- 
mas eve candle-lighting service, and the 
New Year service with special ritual. 
Y.P.C.U. day was observed Feb. 16, when 
the entire service was in the hands of the 
young people. The severity of winter has 
prevented the Unitarian pastor at Keokuk 
from visiting this pulpit, but cordial rela- 
tions are maintained between these two 
liberal churches. The annual meeting 
showed all branches in good condition. 


Maine 


Canton.—The Men’s Club of the Larger 
Parish elected officers Tuesday evening, 
Feb. 4, for the year, as follows: President, 
Harry A. Foster; vice-president, 8S. T. 
Hayden, George Johnson, Jr., Wallace 
Day; secretary, Rev. Harry Libby; 
treasurer, Roy Pike. The March meeting 
will be held the 10th at Canton Point. 
This club was organized by Rev. A. L. 
Simonson during his pastorate here. Much 
interest has been shown in this organization, 
as is manifested by the large attendance. 
Laymen’s Sunday was observed Feb. 16. 
Harry A. Foster, superintendent of schools, 
delivered the sermon, ‘‘Religion and the 
Laymen,” to a large congregation. A 


men’s chorus, assisted by Marco Lavon- 
guia, violinist, rendered some fine selec- 
tions. The young people had charge of the 
morning service, Feb. 23. 

Norway.—Rev. Ernest T. Marble, pas- 
tor. LLaymen’s Sunday was observed at 
the morning service and Maford Mann, 
president of the B. G. McIntire Men’s 
Club, assisted with the service. The ad- 
dress was given by Glenn R. McIntire of 
Brunswick, formerly of Norway, who spoke 
of laymen’s participation in church work, 
and urged cooperation with the pastor. 
A male quartet assisted with the musical 
program. Wednesday evening, Feb. 12, 
a parish get-together was held in the vestry, 
with nearly one hundred in attendance. 
An excellent supper was enjoyed and a 
social hour followed, all having the op- 
portunity of meeting Mr. and Mrs. 
Marble. During the evening they were 
presented with a fine gift, Hugh Pendexter 
making the presentation. 

Pittsfield—Rev. Milo G. Folsom, pas- 
tor. Miss Ruth Downing visited this 
church in the fall, when she captured 
the church school (the results show in an 
almost doubled offering in November), 
and then endeared herself to the congrega- 
tion. Reports at the annual meeting in 
October showed a normal year. On the 
last Sunday in October a panel debate was 
staged by the layfolk of the town on the 
topic, ‘Is the church fulfilling its obliga- 
tions to the community?” This question 
was thoroughly discussed and the after 
effects showed that it made some people 
more thoughtful about the church and its 
position in the community. The young 
people’s choir, assisted by their leader 
and organist, Mrs. Alice Lane, gave a 
demonstration of worship through music 
on a Sunday evening in November. In 
December the U. L. A. S. held a Christmas 
bazaar which deserved the financial and 
social success which it attained. The roll 
call and fellowship supper of the church 
members was responded to by greetings 
from twelve non-resident members and 
fifty-three of those in the town. The re- 
ception of a new member followed by a 
simple communion preceded the fellowship 
supper, and a business meeting and short 
program followed it. The whole church 
and parish mobilized for the Loyalty 
Month. Miss Florence Buxton, Mrs. 
Lancey Milliken, and Harry Condon 
mapped out a general plan for the month. 
Hach organization pledged its support and 
loyalty committees were named—Harry 
Condon, Mrs. Charles Clement and 
Harry Cornforth on advertising, and Mrs. 
Nellie Vickery, Mrs. Grace Cook and Mrs. 
Floraine Cornforth to arrange for a social 
parish event to which each family in the 
parish would be invited. This was held 
on Feb. 19. The committee on parish 
visitation, Mrs. Blanche Morrell, Mrs. 
Betsey Milliken and Horace Buxton, 
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districted the parish and gave a list of 
families to the members of the U. L. A. S. 
On Young People’s Sunday Miss Florice 
Baker, the president, presided and was 
assisted by the presidents of the inter- 
mediate Y. P. C. U. and the Clara Barton 
Guild. Miss Sara Cowan gave a paper on 
“What the Y. P. C. U. Has Given to the 
Universalist Church.’ An evening meet- 
ing was called a Post Office Night, and 
letters were read from many of the officials 
of the general organizations about them- 
selves and their work. The intermediate 
and senior groups held covered dish ban- 
quets, inviting all the young people who 
were not members to be their guests. 
Founders’ Day was appropriately observed. 
Religious Education Sunday under the 
guidance of Miss Florence Buxton, super- 
intendent of the church school, and her 
committee, was observed by a special order 
of service at the church school, to which all 
parents were invited. They were also in- 
vited to attend the church service. The 
attendance at the church was doubled that 
day, for all the five young people's groups 
attended. Laymen’s Sunday was ob- 
served as a father and son Sunday, and 
fifty men guaranteed to come with a boy 
as a guest. The pastor’s theme was, 
“What I Should Do if I Were a Layman.” 
The music for the month has been in charge 
of Mrs. Lane and Mrs. Esther Smiley. 
The Mission Circle, Mothers’ Club and 
U. L. A. S. are uniting in the observance 
of the World Day of Prayer and the Dedi- 
cation Day service, which will be held on 
March 9. 


Massachusetts 


Quincy.— William C. Abbe, pastor. 
Special services have been arranged in ob- 
servance of Loyalty Month. On Jan. 26 
the young people conducted the service, 
and seventy-eight persons were in the 
congregation. George Dixon preached a 
fine sermon on “The Religion of Modern 
Youth.” On Feb. 2 Mr. Abbe’s topic was 
“Universalism—85 A. D., 1776, 1986,” 
and on Feb. 9, ‘“‘The Meaning of Religious 
Education.” On Feb. 16 the men of the 
church conducted a fine service, ““Church— 
a Cooperative Enterprise” being the ser- 
mon topic. “Results of Team Work in 
Universalism” was Mr. Abbe’s subject on 
Feb. 23. 

Lynn.—Rev. William Wallace Rose, 
D. D., pastor. A series of four sermons on 
“The Ordinary Problems of Every-Day 
People,” ‘Our Tragic Sense of Discourage- 
ment,” “That Maddening Sense of Pres- 
sure,” “Our Haunting Sense of Fear,’ 
and “The Test of Accepting Yourself,” 
was concluded recently. In spite of un- 
favorable weather the attendance was high, 
especially so Jan. 26, when Dr. Frederic W. 
Perkins, former pastor, gave the sermon. 
Dr. Perkins’ January visit has become an 
annual event. Recent improvements in- 
clude rugs for the parish house, provided 
by several organizations of the church, and 


large screens for the vestry and church 
school classes. The Opportunity Club, a 
new organization of older young people, is 
well established, with the forum type of 
meeting. Other organizations and clubs 
are flourishing. The Camp-fire Girls, six 
groups, are sponsoring a mother-daughter 
dinner to which junior, intermediate and 
senior girls of the church school will be in- 
vited. The senior Union is planning a play. 
The sexton reported nineteen meetings and 
three suppers during the week of Feb. 2, 
which is not an unusual record. 
Hardwick.—Rev. Harold I. Merrill, 
pastor. The present pastorate began with 
services held in the historic Universalist 
church bulding, where liberal preaching 
dates back to the early settlers. During 
July the congregations were large and al- 
ways the church was beautifully decorated 
from the local flower gardens. The par- 
sonage had been newly decorated, and 
much work had been done to make it 
even more livable than before. Then came 
the usual August vacation with church 
opening on the first day of September. 
On Rally Sunday nearly a hundred were 
at the morning service and the church 
school began its sessions under Mrs. Frank 
Clark, who has been superintendent for 
many years. The Young People’s Society 
meets every Sunday evening and holds 
many social activities. It has invited 
other young people’s groups from near-by 
towns on two occasions when they have 
had special speakers. George Mixter of 
Harvard College, whose summer home is 
here, gave a very interesting talk on a 
summer spent in a bicycle tour of Ger- 
many. Another speaker was a Mr. An- 
drew, a native of Russia, now a refugee in 
Paris, France, who told of the hardships 
of the White Russians, now exiles from their 
native land. The local group of young 
folk are members of the Young People’s 
Union of the Greenwich Church Founda- 
tion, which should have a special article 
written about it for the Leader. The 
church school has so increased in member- 
ship that a new class has been organized. 
Under the above named foundation a 
teacher training course was given in Ware 
for five evenings, which attracted an 
average attendance of over 100. The 
church school has now seven classes, but it 
sent twelve teachers to this school, with 
eleven completing the course. Four 
trained teachers act as substitutes for our 
various departments. A good record for a 
school of forty-eight. At the annual 
meeting of the Community Church the 
treasurer reported all bills paid, and the 
every-member canvass assures the same re- 
port next year. The Woman’s Union, a 
combination of the two women’s groups, 
finished the year with some $400 on the 
right side of the ledger, $100 being paid 
to the Community Church and the bal- 
ance divided between the two uniting 
groups. Beginning the year there were two 
missionary groups, the Universalist group 


dormant, the Congregational group meet- 
ing with small numbers. Through the 
efforts of the pastor these two groups are 
now united and active, known as the 
Woman’s Missionary Union. Both churches 
uniting in this federation have held their 
annual meetings and both have paid quotas 
to their denominations, supported their 
missions, and united in an offering for 
ministerial relief. Both also show a 
good working balance in the treasury. Dur- 
ing the winter services are held in the 
Congregational church and in the summer 
in the Universalist church. The Young 
People’s Society observed Young People’s 
Sunday for the first time this year with a 
record congregation for this pastorate. 
Provincetown.—Rey. Robert N. Ward, 
D.D., pastor. On Jan. 5, the minister and 
his wife were received into the membership 
of the church by Rev. Nancy W. P. Smith, 
a minister in regular fellowship and a mem- 
ber of the Provincetown parish and church. 
Dr. Ward, like Dr. Merrick of Marblehead, 
has come to us from the Congregational 
Church. After his reception into the 
church, Dr. Ward then baptized three 
children and five adults, and extended the 
right hand of fellowship to five persons. 
This was followed by the Lord’s Supper, 
with George Watson and William May 
Smith serving as deacons. Forty-five 
received the communion. Dr. Ward has 
been granted dual fellowship by the state 
Committee on Fellowship. On Dec. 20 the 
minister was the principal speaker at a 
meeting of the Masonic fraternity. He 
has addressed the Research Club, and on 
Jan. 21 was the speaker at a supper by the 
Anchor and Ark Masonic Club. Dr. 
Ward in his first two months made calls 
on sixty-eight families connected with 
church, parish, or church school. 
Chelsea.—Henry H.. Schooley, pastor. 
On Jan. 26 the young folks had complete 


- charge of the morning service. Qn Feb. 9, 


the laymen had charge of the service; on 
Feb. 23, the laywomen conducted the 
service. Throughout the winter the pastor 
has been conducting evening services twice 
a month. They have thus far proved a 
decided success, more people attending 
than at the regular morning service. On 
Wednesday, Feb. 12, the men of the 
church served a Lincoln’s Birthday turkey 
supper. In all 122 people were served. 
During the meal a dramatic sketch was 
presented by Mrs. Helen Lucas and 
John Christensen. After the supper the 
people adjourned to the church auditorium 
where they enjoyed a stereopticon lecture 
on “‘The Life of Abraham Lincoln.” A 
Dramatic Club, organized on Jan. 15, is 
planning to stage an Old Time, New Time, 
minstrel, on Feb. 28. Feb. 2 saw the or- 
ganization of a young people’s society. 
John Christensen, the president, has for- 
mulated a very interesting schedule of 
services and events. In this church, as 
in so many others, the great problem has 
been with the young people. 
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North Adams.—Rev. Pliny A. Allen, 
Jr., pastor. On Young People’s Sunday, 
Caroline Bedford took the church school 
superintendent’s desk and was assisted by 
Virginia Roberts, Jane Livermore, Dorothy 
Eldridge and Helen Eldridge. James 
Hadley, William Roberts and Herbert 
Gordon, Jr., conducted the church service. 
On Laymen’s Sunday Dr. M. M. Brown, 
George Bedford and G. C. Hadley con- 
ducted the service and the address was by 
Charles Wilson, one of the original group 
of Baden-Powell Scouts. The local Boy 
Scouts were guests. Feb. 23 the women 
of the church conducted the service, and 
Rev. Mary Andrews Conner, for six years 
a loved pastor here, delivered the sermon. 
Mrs. Eva Warner and Miss Bertha Wilson 
have organized the group of elderly women 
who were entertained at the ‘““Church Open 
House” on Christmas Day into the ‘‘Good 
Nieghbors,”’ who meet occasionally to sew 
for less favored folk, and the children of 
the church school into a work and play 
club which meets weekly. The midweek 
meeting is discussing World Religions. 
This church joins the city churches in 
Lenten observance with identical sermon 
topics and union midweek meetings. The 
Comrades present a play in the second 
week of March and the Ladies’ Aid spon- 
sors a Biblical drama, ‘‘The First Com- 

_mandment,” on March 31 and April 1. 


New York 

Herkimer.—Rev. George H. Thorburn, 
Jr., pastor. The Ladies’ Aid held a suc- 
cessful public supper under the direction of 
Mrs. Nettie E. Yale, and made $28.85. 
Loyalty Month was started with the ob- 
servance of Young People’s Day, and the 
young people had charge of the morning 
service. Mrs. Yale headed a committee 
to put on a Loyalty dinner on Jan. 29. 
Rev. Robert D. Killam of the Utica 
church was the speaker. The Mission 
Circle held a doughnut sale at the parson- 
age Feb. 12. That same evening the 
young people went to Little Falls to attend 
a district rally of the Y. P. C. U. at which 
J. Stewart Diem was the speaker. Mrs. 
Thorburn, as president of the local group 
of church women, will preside at the 
World Day of Prayer in Christ Episcopal 
Church on Feb. 28. The Ladies’ Aid and 
Mission Circle cooperated in plans for 
Dedication Day, with Mrs. Douglas Ayres 
of Fort Plain as the speaker. Mr. Thor- 
burn is to address the annual banquet of 
the Hi-Y Club in Herkimer. 

ok a 
REV. JOHN M. PAIGE 

Rev. John M. Paige, aged sixty-seven, 
pastor of the Universalist church at Con- 
cord, Vt., died at Brightlook Hospital in 
St. Johnsbury, Feb. 14, after an operation. 

He was born in Lincoln, Vt., and was 
graduated from Bates College. He had 
held several pastorates in Maine before 
going to Vermont six years ago as pastor 
of the Church of the Messiah in St. Johns- 
bury. He resigned two years ago to be- 
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come pastor of the Concord church. He 
was a member of the Masonic Lodge at 
Livermore Falls, Me., and a member of 
the Grange and Odd Fellows fraternity. 

He leaves a wife and one son. 

The funeral was held at the Concord 
church, Feb. 16, conducted by Rev. 
Thomas R. Burns and Rev. T. W. Hors- 
field. 


* * 


FERRY BEACH IN WINTER 
(Continued from page 258) 
last year that the sills are badly rotted 
under the older section, and the settling 
process has gone precariously far. 

Behind the north door of the kitchen was 
a sizable snowdrift! Members of the kitch- 
en staff who wilt during the warm sum- 
mer days should have been present to ex- 
perience the other extreme when one’s 
breath forms a frosty cloud. Snow was 
piled so high that we. could not examine 
the new back-yard. Up on the third floor 
we found snow on the window sills in the 
delightful front room owned by Rev. 
Eleanor B. Forbes of West Paris. We 
were glad to get outside in the warmer air. 

Because of high snowdrifts the other 
buildings were unapproachable without 
skis. Except for a hole shot in a Rowland 
window by a luckless hunter, nothing ap- 
peared amiss. The Belmont stood wrapped 
in unaccustomed silence! Sliding and 
sinking in crusted snow, I reached the rim 
of the beach and stood on the new cement 
platform. Notasoul was in sight along the 
crescent of cold sand. The sea was in 
quiet mood, but there was mute evidence 
of other wintry days when furious anger 
had flung driftwood on to the rim, and the 
sand near where the walk ends had been 
churned in seething foam. Looking out 
where blue meets blue, there were all the 
familiar landmarks: Old Orchard Pier; 
Cape Elizabeth stretching out into the 
Atlantic; the white shaft near the cottage- 
covered peninsula at Biddeford Pool; the 
breakwater with its brine-soaked rocks 
marching out towards Wood Island; the 
little islands where seals and gulls dwell in 
harmony, strikingly different in appearance 
now with their snow-covered crags glisten- 
ing in the sunshine. 

Properly equipped, one could have en- 
joyed a tramp around the white-carpeted 
pine grove. But we motored swiftly by 
this open air temple and playground of 
happy memories, making a brief stop at 
the home of our warden, Olaf Olson, to 
request that he bolster up a section of the 
Quillen veranda roof which had yielded 
under the accumulation of snow. 

The object of my visit to Saco was a 
hearing before the board of assessors, at 
which I expressed in restrained language 
the feelings of the officers of the Association 
and the General Convention over an as- 
sessment which takes nearly $900 of our 
annual income. Many wonder why a 
religious institution has to pay such a tax. 
The matter is rather involved, so I will 


not attempt to present details. We hope 
later on to be able to announce that the 
assessment is on a more reasonable basis. 
Relentless efforts are being made to bring 
that about. 


* * 


WHO’S WHO 


Rev. Donald B. F. Hoyt is minister of 
the Universalist church in Brattleboro, Vt. 

Rev. Lewis R. Lowry is minister of the 
Universalist church in North Olmsted, 
Ohio. 

Charles Hartshorne is a member of the 
Department of Philosophy at the Uni- 
versity of Chicago. 

Dr. Theodore G. Soares is minister of 
the Neighborhood Church in Pasadena, 
Calif. 

Anne Bray, trained as a nurse, is the 
wife of a physician in Essex, Mass. She 
has been the Y. P. C. U. preacher once in 
Gloucester, her old home, and twice in 
Essex. 

Gertrude Robinson is research secretary 
of the National Child Labor Committee. 

Loyall Chapin McLaughlin, named 
after E. H. Chapin, and assistant to Dr. 
Hall at one time in Chapin’s old church, is 
an alumnus of St. Lawrence University. 

*x * 


THE CHIP BASKET 


Have you decided what is to be your 
forward step? 

Recent callers on the Superintendent 
have been Rev. and Mrs. Frank B. Chat- 
terton, Rev. A. A. Blair, and Rev. Will E. 
Roberts. 

Report from Claremont— Young People’s 
service, fine addresses by Charles Dodge 
and Alice Hutchins. Assisting in the ser- 
vice were June Campbell, Philip Lovejoy, 
Margaret King, Chester Campbell, Mar- 
jorie Ott, Dorothy Hawkins. Offering for 
Clara Barton Camp. Calendar for the 
month: Founders’ Day, sermon by pastor. 
Religious Education Day in charge of 
officers of the church school. Laymen’s 
Day, the Fellowship Forum officiating. 
The response at the services so far has been 
gratifying. 

Portsmouth Bulletin for Founders’ Day 
gives a brief historic sketch of the society, 
beginning with 1784. This is interesting 
in that this is the oldest society in the New 
Hampshire Convention, and one of the 
oldest in the denomination. 

Reports which come in from our New 
Hampshire churches really spell loyalty. 
The Sundays have been of the kind when 
we prefer to stay at home, stormy and 
bitterly cold, yet the congregations have 
been above the average. There is a same- 
ness to the reports, increasing interest, 
and all that. It is difficult to select out- 
standing events as Chips. 

She had been reading Chip Basket, and 
putting down the Leader with a wearied ex- 
pression remarked, ‘I’ve heard these 
stories before.’ I suppose that is one of 
the major trials in the experience of a 
minister’s wife; she has to hear them over 
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and over. But the minister must practice 
on someone, and further, how can she 
know where to laugh, and when to look 
pensively sympathetic? However, her 
first knowledge of this wlil be when she 
reads it here. 

A. M.B. 


* * 


OUR LIBRARY DESK 
(Continued from page 280) 
ly wants, above everything else, to be 
let alone. Underlying his plea is a com- 
plete devotion to the laissez faire philosophy 
of society. It looks as if he is doomed to 
disappointment and disillusionment, since 
talents as great as his own, earnestness no 
less than his, even patriotism equal to his, 
lead a great many people to take the path 
he regards as dangerous. It will not be 
his fault, however, if we go to the dogs. 
He has used all his powers of special 
pleading, all his caustic sarcasm; no one 
shall say he has not brought prophetic 
warning of doom. There may be some who 
can be moved by such arguments as his. 
There are certainly some citizens who are 
repelled towards the ‘“‘left”’ by such books 
as this. A man can slow up a good horse 
by thrashing him; he can render even a 
good case unconvincing by exaggeration. 
* * 


ALLEN—WOOD 


Miss Barbara W. Wood, daughter of 
Mr. and Mrs. Frederick R. Wood of Pasa- 
dena, Calif., and Frederick N. Allen, son 
of Mr. and Mrs. Neal W. Allen of Port- 
land, Maine, were married in the Congress 
Square Church, Feb. 14, by Rev. Benjamin 
B. Hersey. 

Miss Wood’s brother-in-law, Rev. Emer- 
son S. Schwenk of Saugus, Mass., gave the 
bride away, and the attendants were Neal 
W. and Miss Louise Allen, brother and 
sister of the bridegroom. 

The bride was graduated from Pasadena 
Junior College in 1934, was director of 
religious education in the Church of the 
Redemption, Boston, last year, and has 
since been Mr. Hersey’s secretary. Mr. 
Allen was graduated from Deering High in 
1932, attended Hebron Academy, Portland 
University and Boston University, and is 
associated with his father in business in 
Portland. 


* * 


KAGAWA IN BOSTON 


Toyohiko Kagawa will be in Boston on 
Sunday and Monday, April 19 and 20, and 
will speak seven times. Dr. Kagawa is the 
outstanding Christian of Japan, and has 
done more for the slum districts and la- 
borers of the Nipponese Isles than any 
other individual. He is on a six months’ 
speaking tour of America, and is being 
hailed by large audiences wherever he goes. 
His books on devotional and social subjects 
are now available in English. The sched- 
ule of his meetings while in Boston ig as 
follows: 

Sunday, April 19. 11 a. m. 
Church. 


Trinity 
3.30 p. m. Union services of 


Protestant churches of Brookline at All 
Saints Church, Brookline. 7.30 p. m. 
Community meeting at Old South Church, 
Copley Square (auspices Boston Federa- 
tion of Churches). 

Monday, April 20 (holiday Monday): 
10.30 a. m. Church of the New Jerusalem, 
Bowdoin Street (auspices Boston Federa- 
tion of Churches). 2 p. m. Christian En- 
deavor Conference in Woburn. 4.30 p. m. 
Wellesley College. 7.30 p. m. Conference 
with students of New England at Lee 
Auditorium, Y. W.C. A. 
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MR. MARBLE INSTALLED 


Sunday evening, Feb. 16, Rev. Ernest 
T. Marble was formally installed as pas- 
tor of the church in Norway, Maine. 
Rey. H. A. Markley of Auburn read the 
Scriptures. Rev. Percy S. Ridlon of the 
Norway Methodist Episcopal Church ex- 
tended greetings from the Oxford County 
Ministerial Association. Rev. William 
Dawes Veazie of Portland, State Superin- 
tendent, gave the charge to the people. 
Rev. Weston Cate of the Universalist 
church of Auburn gave the charge to the 
pastor. Special music was rendered by the 
chorus choir. 

Following the service, Mr. and Mrs. 
Marble were tendered a reception in the 
vestry, which was made attractive with 
rugs, easy chairs, floor lamps, ete. Mr. 
and Mrs. Marble were assisted in receiving 
by the four visiting pastors, and members 
of the parish board. There were repre- 
sentatives present from the other churches 
in the village. Refreshments were served 
by the members of the Clara Barton Guild. 

* * 
FAREWELL RECEPTION FOR REV. 
H. C. LEDYARD 


In the First Universalist Church, where 
he has served as pastor for four and a half 
years, endearing himself not only to mem- 
bers of his own church and parish, but to 
others in the city as well, Rev. H. C. Led- 
yard, who concludes his pastorate in this 
city Feb. 23, was given a farewell reception 
Wednesday night. 

Sharing the honors, even as they share 
the esteem in which he is held, were his 
gracious wife, Mrs. Ledyard, and their 
daughter, Cornelia. The Ledyards will 
go to Lansing, Mich., where Mr. Ledyard 
will become pastor of the Universalist 
church in that city. 

The popular clergyman was presented 
a generous check as a token of the esteem 
of his many friends and well-wishers here, 
the presentation being made by Warren 
S. Shaw, president of the parish. Mrs. 
Carleton B. Howland, general chairman 
of the reception arrangements, presented 
Mrs. Ledyard a bouquet of red roses. Miss 
Cornelia received a dainty old-fashioned 
nosegay. 

In presenting the farewell gift Mr. Shaw 
stated that he personally should never 
think of the pastor as “Mr. Ledyard,” 
but rather as ‘‘Friend H. C.,” and he went 


on to voice both his own appreciation and 
also that of other members of the church 
and community who have found in the 
popular pastor a sincere friend at all times. 

Mrs. Ledyard and Miss Cornelia ex- 
pressed their thanks graciously, and Mr. 
Ledyard spoke of his appreciation of the 
friendly and sincere manner with which 
his efforts here have been received. He 
said that he and Mrs. Ledyard had never 
left a church, a people and town so regret- 
fully as they leave Brockton, where they 
have enjoyed living and serving. 

In the lower rooms, Mr. Ledyard, Mrs. 
Ledyard and Cornelia received, while a 
local orchestra comprising many friends of 
Mr. Ledyard played. Ice cream and cake 
were served during the reception. 

Mrs. Howland was assisted on the gen- 
eral committee by Mrs. Annie Thompson, 
Mrs. L. Josephine Merrill, Mrs. Charles 
Shields, Mrs. Frank Parker, Mrs. Mildred 
Parsons, Mrs. Isaac H. Day and Mrs. Lois 
Raymond.—Brockion Enterprise, Feb. 13. 

* * 


HYMN BOOKS AVAILABLE 


One of our churches has the following 
hymn books which it wlil give to any 
churches which can use them, for the cost 
of packing and transportation: 

75 “Unity Hymns and Chorals,” edited 
by Gannett, Blake and Hosmer. 

75 “Church Harmonies—New and Old.” 

75 “Hymnal for American Youth,” H. 
Augustine Smith. 

If interested write to Rev. Roger F. 
Etz, D. D., Secretary, 16 Beacon St., Bos- 
ton, Mass. 

* * 


MURRAY GROVE REUNION 


On Saturday and Sunday, March 28 and 
29, 1936, the first annual Murray Grove Re- 
union will be held at All Souls Church, 
Brooklyn, N. Y. The week-end program 
will open with a young people’s conference 
at 3 p.m. Saturday. Rev. Joseph Salek of 
Fourth Unitarian Church, Flatbush, will 
discuss “Youth Opportunities to Cham- 
pion Liberal Thought Today.” Arthur 
Von der Linden will preside. 

At 6.30 a banquet will be served in the 
social hall. Miss Edith Wilson will present 
“Murray Grove Merrymakers,’” a revue 
featuring talent that entertains at the 
grove during the summer. William R. 
Jasher, trustee of All Souls Church, will be 
toastmaster. Among those expected to at- 
tend are Rev. Robrt Tipton, Dr. G. Wilmer 
Suplee, president of Murray Grove Asso- 
ciation, Arthur I. Olson, William E. Gard- 
ner, Mr. and Mrs. Frank B. Smith and 
many others. 

From 8 till 11.30 there will be a party 
and dance. At the close of the evening 
there will be a short devotional meeting in 
charge of Jeanette Bacon. Mrs. Stella 
Marek Cushing of Montclair, N. J., has 
been invited to play her violin. 

Sunday morning a special young people’s 
class will be led by George A. Friedrich 
in the church school. ‘Murray Grove” 
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will be the theme of the discussion. At 
11 o’clock the morning service will be dedi- 
cated to Murray Grove, with Rev. Cor- 
nelius Greenway preaching the sermon. 
After dinner Sunday the visitors will see 
the sights of the city. 

Those from out of town points will be 
housed free of charge over Saturday night. 
Registration is $1.00 for adults, 50 cents 
for children. This will be the only cost. 
Kindly remit fee when you send in your 
reservation. Please make reservations 
through Stewart Diem, 738 East 21st St., 
Brooklyn, N. Y., not later than March 20, 
1936. Also write for any other details to 
above address. 

* * 

MASSACHUSETTS AND RHODE 

ISLAND LAYMEN 


Rey. Gilbert Potter of North Attleboro, 
Elwood Litchfield of North Weymouth, 
Herbert O. Lewis of Lowell, Eugene Man- 
chester of North Attleboro and R. F. 
Needham of Arlington met at 16 Beacon 
Street Feb. 17 to discuss plans and policies 
of the laymen’s movement. 

Mr. Litchfield is going to promote a dis- 
trict meeting for laymen in the churches 
just south of Boston. The date will prob- 
ably be March 23. Steps are being taken 
toward other district meetings. 

Last year $100 was contributed by clubs 
and individuals to the Clara Barton Dia- 
betic Camp. Half of this amount has been 
credited to the 1986 account, inasmuch as 
the books had just been closed for the 
1935 season when the collection taken at 
the state banquet Nov. 3 was turned over. 
A letter of appreciation from the W. N. 
M. A. was read by Mr. Potter. 

An appeal for support of this notable 
project has just been broadcast to all the 
organized men’s clubs. A generous quan- 
tity of descriptive literature has been mailed 
to the club presidents, and when effectively 
distributed will acquaint the laymen with 
the interesting work that is being done at 
the Camp. It is hoped that ministers in 
churches where there are no organized 
groups of men will recruit supporters for 
this unique project. Literature will be 
sent by Mrs. Erna P. Dexter, 16 Beacon 
Street, Boston, and to that address 
checks should be mailed payable to R. F. 
Needham, Treasurer, Laymen’s Committee. 

* * 


WANTED 


Copies of “‘Gloria Patri, Revised.’’ Doubt- 
less there is a supply of this book stored 
away in church closets. Will pay a fair 
price for copies in usable condition. Ad- 
dress Mr. Polk, 16 Beacon St., Boston. 

Notices 
REGULAR BROADCASTS 

WEAN, Providence, R. I. 7.30 a.m. every Mon- 
day. Arranged by the Rhode Island Universalist 
State Convention. 780 kilocycles. 

WCLS, Joliet, Ill. 11 a, m. every Sunday. 
W.H. Macpherson. 1810 kilocycles. 

WCSH, Portland, Me. 6.45 p. m. Saturday. 


The Wayside Philosopher (an anonymous Uni- 
versalist). 819 meters. 940 kilocycles. 


Rev. 


WABI, Bangor, Me. Sunday, 10.15 a.m.to12m. 
Rev. Ashley A. Smith, D. D. Only station owned 
and operated by a Universalist church. On the air 
daily 9a.m.to2p.m.and6p.m.to10p.m. Sun- 
day nights this Universalist station broadcasts the 
First Baptist Church 7 to 8 p.m. Unitarians on this 
station Thursday evening one half-hour. Broad- 
casts as a community service municipal band con- 
certs, convocation lectures, community forum lec- 
tures. 249.9 meters, 1200 kilocycles. 

WSAL, Cincinnati, Ohio, 8.30a.m. E.S. T, everv 
Thursday. Rey. Carl H. Olson. 1330 kilocycles. 

WEED, Rocky Mount, N. C. 4.15 p.m. Tuesday. 
Eastern Standard Time. A quarter hour program of 
Friendship and Good Cheer broadcast by Rev. and 


Mrs. W. H. Skeels. 
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UNIVERSALIST DENOMINATIONAL 
CALENDAR 


Adopted by the Board of Trustees, October 21, 1935. 
April 12—Faster. 
May 38—G. S. S. A. Philanthropic Offering. 
May 24—Memorial Sunday. 
June 14—Children’s Sunday. 
July 4-12—Y. P. C. U. Convention. 
September 27—Rally Sunday. 
November 1—All Souls Sunday. 
November 8—Armistice Sunday. 
November 22—Thanksgiving Sunday. 
December 20—Christmas Sunday. 
e * 
CENTRAL COMMITTEE® OF FELLOWSHIP 


Dual fellowship granted by the Central Committee 
of Fellowship to Rev. Gerald R. Fitzpatrick of Nor- 
folk, Virginia, on Feb. 12, 1936. 

Roger F. Eiz, Secretary. 
x x 
KING’S CHAPEL, BOSTON 
Week-Day Services January-April, 1936 

Every day except Saturday at 12 noon. Monday, 
organ recital 12 to 12.40. Tuesday through Friday, 
Music 12.05 to 12.15. Worship with sermon 12.15 to 
12.45. Services broadcast by Station WCOP. Rev. 
Palfrey Perkins, D. D., minister. Raymond C. 
Robinson, organist.{ § ©& 

March 8-6: Canon Cornelius P. Trowbridge, St. 
Paul’s Cathedral, Boston. 

March 10-11: Rev. Carl Health Kopf, 
Vernon Church, Boston, 

March 12-18: Dean Charles R. Brown, Yale 
Divinity School. 

March 17-20: Rev. Frederick R. Griffin, D. D., 
First Unitarian Church, Philadelphia, Pa. ~* 

March 24-27: Rev. Boynton Merrill, D. D., Sec- 
ond Church in Newton. 
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Obituary 
Edith F. Tisdale 


In the death of Miss Edith F. Tisdale, the Uni- 
versalist denomination and the Roxbury Universalist 
church have lost an interested and loyal member. 
She was born into the Universalist church and all her 
life she was interested in its activities and inspired by 
its suecesses. For several years she was employed by 
the Universalist Publishing House, and to it, as well 
as to other firms for which she worked, she gave her 
very best effort. For a long period she was at the 
Bethany Union, and then in these later years she en- 
tered that fine institution, the Burton Avenue Home 
for Aged Women, in Roxbury. She was deeply in- 
terested in the work of the W. U. M.&., a life member 
of the Christian Leader, and helpful in everything 
pertaining to her church. Loyalty was written large 
in her soul and her friends were made conscious of it. 
She loved the best in everything. The atmosphere 
of the Home was the sweeter because of her presence. 
After severai months of growing feebleness she died 
Feb. 3. 

Services were conducted from the Home on Wednes- 
day afternoon, Feb. 5, by her former pastor, Rev. 
Stanley G. Spear of Beverly. The beautiful floral 
offerings bore silent testimony to the esteem in which 
Miss Tisdale was held by a wide circle of friends. 
Solos were sung by Mr. Spaulding of Upham’s Corner. 
Burial will take place in the family lot in Sharon in 
the spring. 

S.G.S. 


Educational 


Tufts College 


JOHN A. COUSENS, LL. D. 
President 


THE SCHOOL OF LIBERAL ARTS 
JACKSON COLLEGE FOR WOMEN 
THE ENGINEERING SCHOOL 
THE GRADUATE SCHOOL 


THE CRANE THEOLOGICAL SCHOO - 
AND, IN BOSTON 


THE MEDICAL AND DENTAL SCHOOL 


For catalogue, address the Dean of the 
respective department, or 
The Registrar, Tufts College, Mase.. 
P. O. Address for the Medica] and Dental Schoot 
416 Huntington Ave., Boston, Mass. 


The St. Lawrence University 
Cantan, N. Y. 


Laurens Hickok Seelye, M. A., LL. D. 
President 


COLLEGE OF LETTERS AND SCIENCE 


Courses leading to the Degrees of B. A. and B.S. 
Edwin Lee Hulett, M. A., LL. D., Dean 


THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL 


Courses leading to the Degree of B. D. 
John Murray Atwood, D. D., Dean 


BROOKLYN LAW SCHOOL 


Courses leading to the Degree of LL. B. 
Wm. Payson Richardson, LL. D., Dean 


Dean Academy 
FRANKLIN, MASS. 


Dean Academy is an endowed boarding schoo] 
for young men and young women, offering excep- 
tional advantages for education in every department 
of broad culture, Its buildings are commodious 
and thoroughly equipped for school work and for 
homelike living. Its courses fit for any college or 
scientific school, and it has courses, also, fitting for 
practical life. A large corps of instructors, able and 
experienced, makes possible a close personal contact 
with each student and an understanding of his in- 
dividual needs. Its courses in Music and Art have 
attained an enviable reputation. A well appointed 
gymnasium in charge of a competent instructor pro« 
vides for the physical well being of the pupils, The 
school has a Science building with well equipped 
laboratories, and 2 Domestic Science department for 
gicls, supplied with all necessary appliances. The 
income from a large fund is expended for the benefit 
of the pupils and makes the terms very reasonable. 
For catalogue, address Earle S. Wallace, Head- 
master, 
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Crackling 


If Alexander Woollcott had written 
“The Music Goes ’Round and Around.” 

The melodic combination of purely 
monosyllabic words with musical symbols, 
which we in this what we like to call en- 
lightened era designate as music, ‘continues 
without surcease its. circular motion, 
reaching its ultimate climax by way of the 
most obvious of exits—the one right here. 

By way of variety it is possible, yea, 
highly probable, that pressure on the in- 
strument’s initial key, one of several which 
normally control the sound emanating 
therefrom, will result in nothing more nor 
less than a continuance of the revolution 
of the said sounds through, over, across 
and out of the aforementioned instrument. 

Still and all, God wot, it comes out here. 
—G. Reaper in New York Daily News. 

* * 

For two hours he had been the pest of 
the party. His imitations were terrible, 
ranging anywhere from George Arliss to 
a hummingbird. In the far corner had 
been sitting the man with the screwed-up 
face. 

“What would you like me to imitate 
now?” asked the bore. 

The man moved. He spoke. “How 
about a groundhog that’s seen its shadow?” 
—Boston Globe. 

“The bluff, cheery optimism of the late 
Senator Frye,” said a friend, ‘‘could not 
brook a whiner. Once at a dinner a whiner 
seated opposite Senator Frye said dole 
fully, ‘I have only one friend on earth— 
my dog.’ ‘Why don’t you get another 
dog?’ said Senator Frye.’”’—Eachange. 

Ha ok 

“Who was that pretty little thing I saw 
you with last night?’ 

“Will you promise noé to tell my wife?” 

“Surely, I promise.” 

“Well, it was my wife.’—Dagens Ny- 
heier (Stockholm). 

The banker was questioning the Negro 
applicant for a chauffeur’s job. 

‘Are you married?” the banker asked. 

““Nawsah, boss,” replied the applicant, 
“nawsah; Ah makes mah own livin’.”’— 
Exchange. 

“A telegram from George, dear.” 

“Well, did he pass the examination this 
time?” 

“No, but he is almost at the top of the 
list of those who failed.”—Windsor Star. 
Re OK 

“My husband traces his ancestry back 
to Edward the Confessor.” 

“Mine comes from a different line. I 
can never make him own up to anything.” 
— New Outlook. 

* * 

“Let’s play some tennis.” 

“Can’t. The net’s broken.” 

“Fine! The net’s always in the way 
when I play.”’—Lutheran Young Folks. 
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DAILY READINGS 


FOR THE 


LENTEN SEASON 


The General Convention is publishing a booklet of Daily 
Readings for the Lenten Season, prepared by Rev. Roger 
F, Etz, D. D., General Superintendent. The general theme 
for the booklet is “A Faith for These Times.” The studies 
are based on the Declaration of Faith adopted at Worcester 
and ratified at Washington. 
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The Daily Readings are arranged so that they lead up 


toa general subject each Sunday. They are as follows: 


A FAITH FOR THESE TIMES 


Feb. 26-March 1---The Tie That Binds 

March 2-March 8--- Walking by Faith 

March 9-March 15---A God of Love 

March 16-March 22--- Jesus the Leader 

March 23-March 29 ---Worth of Human Personality 
March 30-April 5---The Authority of Truth 

April 6-April 12---The Triumph of the Kingdom 


Prices: One to ten copies, 5 cents each 
More than ten copies in single order, 3 cents each plus postage 
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DECLARATION OF FAITH POSTER 


If we can secure sufficient orders we can furnish an attrac- 
tively printed poster of the Worcester Declaration, size 32 x 44 
inches, the same size as the Wayside Community Pulpit 
sheets, for Bulletin Boards or to be put on the church wall, 
at 25 cents each postpaid. We must secure orders for 350 
posters to make this price possible. Can you use one or 
more of these? 


The Universalist General Convention 
- 16 Beacon Street Boston, Massachusetts 
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